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TROUBLE-GIVERS. 
THERE is not a greater inequality in the division of 
the good things of this world among men, than in the 


degrees of trouble which they occasion to each other. 


Some pass through life without giving any trouble at 
all, but on the contrary suffering much at the hands 
oftheir neighbours. Some give what may be called a 
noderate degree of trouble. Others are so constituted, 
or so placed, as to give a great deal of trouble. 

A vast number of doings and circumstances for 
which the world has different names, might be consi- 
dered as simply trouble-giving. If a man, for instance, 
manifests a disposition to seek subsistence in an ec- 
entric manner, and without a proper observation of 
the rights and claims of his neighbours, the consequent 
procedure of constables, judges, juries, and so forth; 
might be considered as just so much trouble which he 
has occasioned to his fellow-creatures, When some 
sill more eccentric person commits violence upon the 
person of another, and sets the same machinery in 
motion to the same purpose, he may be regarded as 
simply a man who has given the world some trouble. 
Suppose the violence to have been committed upon the 
property, comfort, and lives of thousands, or hundreds 
of thousands, as sometimes happens, the delinquent 
may, in like manner, be held as only a man who gives 
trouble upon an unusually great scale. The doings 
of these individuals, being expressly disturbances of 
that ordinary course of things which the bulk of man- 
kind have agreed upon to be the best fitted for the 
general benefit, are just fash, as the Scotch say, or 
trouble. Charles of Sweden, Frederick of Prussia, 
tnd other men of that sort, would probably have been 
surprised if some one had characterised them as 
fashious men ; yet this is decidedly the most compre- 
hensive epithet that can be applied tothem, It was 
merely their fate to give trouble: ordinary trouble- 
givers perhaps do not put about more than a few fa- 
nilies, or the inhabitants of a little district ; but they 
bothered whole nations. 

It is very amusing to overlook a community of ants, 
ad observe the great bustle among them when any 
thing of a disagreeable nature takes place in their 
nest, If some part of its structure is broken down, or 
tfelon insect of another species gets into their cells, 
vhat a stir it makes—what hurry-skurrying to and 
fo to repair the damage, or suppress, kill, and ana- 
mise the intruder! If any one of us could raise him- 
ulin imagination altogether above this earthly sphere, 
it would be equally amusing to witness the hurry- 
turrying of poor mortals to put to rights any thing 
which one or more of their number has set wrong. It 
vould be curious to trace the progress of a particular 
human insect, for instance, whose innate disposition 

itwas to appropriate pickles of grain belonging to his 
wighbours—how, by way of a first attempt to cure 
him, he was confined for a few weeks in some chamber 
ticker in the mud than usual, where ten or a dozen 
‘one ants than himself were also confined, under 
vhom he had it in his power to study the higher de- 
Mrtments of crime—how, consequently coming out 
one than he went in, he would rise from the appro- 
Miation of stray pickles of corn, to the knocking down 
@his brother ants on the neighbouring highways— 
low he would then begin to give more trouble than 
er—how the beagles of the law would be sent out in 
fue of him, and encounter great perils in tracing 
tim to his last den of refuge; how, being at length 
the lawyers would meet, the charge be pre- 


The Judges asembled—a terrible show !— 


he, originally a poor mean creature, would feel 
proud at being an object of attention to people 


of such consideration—how, after receiving all fair and 
candid treatment, of which the judge would duly re- 
mind him, he would be taken with infinite ceremony 
to a gallows, and there put out of the world, to trouble 
it no longer. To stand over a scene of this kind, and, 
in the light of a superior nature, criticise all the en- 
ginery which the human emmets had provided for 
meeting the case of the criminal trouble-giver—the 
police, the jail, the judicature, the penal colony, the 
gallows—and to reflect comprehensively on the vast 
amount of trouble which the diminutive community 
so patiently took with a wretched little individual of 
their number, whom they might have kept innocent 
and untroublesome for ever by putting him, at the 
beginning of his career, into an asylum suited to his 
peculiar disordered constitution, would be highly cu- 
rious, Equally interesting it would be to trace the 
behaviour of this diminished species, when disturbed by 
the ambition or unruliness of some one or more of their 
number—some little fellow, for instance, who wished to 
cover himself with glory—how, while one set was dis- 
posed toobey this personage in all his whims, another set 
would denounce his views as utterly inconsistent with 
the interests of emmet-kind—what fighting would then 
take place—what changes of dynasties—what enter- 
prises—what tremendous sacrifices of insect life, what 
expenditure, what taxes—what endless worrying, in 
short, and all for the honour and gratification of one 
emmet out of the myriad, who, when at length fairly 
squashed and thrust out of the world, would still, even 
in the grave, be a source of trouble and annoyance to 
his kind, in consequence of the different views of his 
actions taken by different entomological writers! In 
the latter case, though the trouble was upon a larger 
scale, it would be the subject of morecurious speculation, 
for, while the machinery for the treatment of ordinary 
criminals is a thing of old-established and powerful 
operation, no fixed means for the suppression of a con- 
queror exists, Hence, the perplexity occasioned in the 
little community, by a turbulent or aspiring individual, 
would be much more ludicrous. One might watch 
for a period of twenty years over the microcosm, and 
at the end of that period the little fellow would appear 
to be giving as much trouble as ever. 

Individuals sometimes give a great deal of trouble 
to large portions of their fellow-creatures, and become 
in fact a standing source of trouble to mankind through 
all time, not so much through troublesome qualities of 
their own, as through accidental circumstances. If 
there be any thing dubious about them, which they 
die without clearing up, there is no putting an end to 
the trouble it will occasion. Mary Queen of Scots is 
one who has put mankind to a vast deal of trouble in 
this way. Im order to ascertain whether she partici- 
pated in the murder of her husband, many ingenious 
men have spent years in inquiring into her history 
and writing about her, while mankind, not in the least 
more enlightened by their efforts, continue willing to 
take as much trouble in conjecturing about it as ever. 
Junius is another of the historical persons who have 
given a vast deal of trouble to mankind. Had this 
person only chanced to betray who he was, how much 
speculation, in private talk and in public writing, 
might have been spared! Of modern men of note, 
decidedly the most troublesome is Lord Byron. By 
his marriage, his separation from his wife, and his ec- 
centric habits, this poet has fairly distanced all com- 
petitors in trouble-giving. The patience shown by 
mankind in puzzling and pondering over those mat- 
ters, has always appeared to the present writer as most 
exemplary :—only, the patience has been so universal, 
that there is nubody left out to take example from it. 


If the generality of men and women could only be in- 


duced to take as much trouble with a few things of 
real importance to them, as they are seen every day 
taking with a few inexplicable matters which, though 
they were made as clear as noon-day, would be of not 
the least consequence after all, they would soon be 
somewhat better than they are, in more respects than 
one. 

From troublers of a public kind, we descend to those 
whose sphere of action is strictly private. And here 
a very wide field is all at once spread out before us. 
It might almost be said that the whole system of 
domestic life is constituted upon the principle that 
some shall give, and sume take, trouble. There are 
beings so happily constituted, that, from their earliest 
to their latest years, they are never heard of for any 
ill. Active and assiduous, they supply all their own 
wants. Modest and moderate in their natures, self- 
denying and self-relying, they make no demands upon 
any. Nothing ever falls out in their lives to produce 
the least shade of uneasiness any where. In fact, they 
never give any body any trouble. A most valuable 
set of people this—the very pillars of society! But 
then there is another class, whose whole lives are of a 
totally opposite kind. They trouble in the nursery, 
and they trouble for ever after. They first plague 
their mother, then their father ; afterwards, their col- 
lateral relations, brothers, sisters, and cousins ; and, 
finally, their descendants, if they have any, unto the 
third and fourth generation. Whatever they do, is 
wrong ; whatever they take in hand, fails. They ruin 
two friends per annum in securities. One way or an- 
other, they live upon others all their days. Not even 
the grave puts an end to the troubles they seem des- 
tined to occasion ; for years afterwards, their affairs 
occasion annoyance to all who ever took the least in- 
terest in them. People of this sort resemble.the Greek 
fire, which blazed away even in the water. Pile Pe- 
lion or Ossa upon them, and you would be troubled 
with earthquakes for the next twelve months. There 
is no suppressing them. With the best intentions in 
the world, they are determined to be a plague to all 
around them. Between the two extremes, of course, 
there are many degrees of trouble-giving. But one 
thing is sure, that, just in as far as any one is of the 
first description, so far is he doomed to suffer from 
those whose nature is otherwise. Every very prudent 
and useful man has at least twenty senseless people to 
take care of. The trouble-givers can give no annoy- 
ance to their own kind. There is no distressing a 
senseless man in any way. It is the careful and 
peaceable whom they oppress, for the careful and 
peaceable alone are capable of being oppressed. It is 
simply one of the taxes which are paid for the good 
fortune of possessing any thing like a fair share of 
common sense, that you have to repair all the errors, 
and make up for all the deficiencies, and endure all the 
mischievous consequences, of the inferior sense of a 
certain number of your fellow-creatures. The doom 
written upon the intellectual and moral head, is—You 
must take a great deal of trouble. 

It would be an interesting employment for any one 
moving in an extensive circle of society, to make up a 
statistical table of the degree in which each individual 
of that circle was a trouble-giver. If the degree were 
judiciously struck in each case, we might arrive at 
some general conclusions respecting the race—might 
ascertain the proportion, to the whole population, of 
those who gave no trouble, of those who gave a little, 
of those who gave a good deal, and of that greatest 
class of all, as we firmly believe it to be, who are only 
known to their fellow-creatures for the trouble 
give, Being thus made acquainted with the extent of 
the evil, we might apply ourselves, with the greater 
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‘chance of success, to the devising of proper means for 
its reduction, The very exhibition, before the eyes of 
the young, of a statement of the vast numbers of per- 
sons who give trouble to their fellow-ereatures, might 
be expected to correct tendencies to trouble-giving in 
a considerable number of those who are tooceupy the 
world hereafter. But the best result from sueh an in- 
quiry is one of which we must speak in more grave 
terms. It would, we believe, open the eyes of man- 
kind to the real nature of a great propertion of the 
unfortunate persons who give them trouble. It would 
show that a vast number ef those who are expected 
to fight their own battles in the world, and to conduct 
themselves inoffensively, are absolutely incapable of 
doing so, and are more properly subjects for a humane 
asylum, than for a jail, or for becoming outcasts. 
The vigorous, the wise, and the guiltless, would 
see that to them attached a more onerous duty than 
that of making a statutory provision for the old and 
the sick—that, besides these classes, there are many 
weak brethren of the general family, who almost as 
much require to be taken care of, though themselves 
perhaps would be the last to think of any such alle- 
viation of their distresses. We are much too apt to 
expect from others what nature, education, or cir- 
cumstances, has made a matter of no difficulty to our- 
selves ; and the fact that nature has created many who 
are utterly weak and evil, is not practically acknow- 
ledged among us. One of the results of increased 
knowledge must be an extension of our infirmaries, so 
that they may include several classes who are not at 
present thought proper inmates for them. And not 
only will this be humane and laudable, but, listen, 
oh ye worldlings! it will save you a great deal of 
trouble. 


. FOOT-PRINTS OF ANIMALS UPON STONES, 
Mr Jasez Axvies, of Worcester, has recently pub- 
lished a very interesting pamphlet, entitled “ Obser- 
vations on certain Curious Indentations in the Oid Red 
Sandstone of Worcestershire and Herefordshire,”’ The 
chief subject of the volume is a series of foot-prints 
of various kinds in a tract of hard rock forming the 
channel of Sapey Brook, in the north-east angle of 
Herefordshire. Within the recolleetion of persons yet 
living, these foot-prints were numerous, all along the 
course of the rivulet ; but they are now comparatively 
few, in consequence of the people carrying off pieces 
of the rock in which they were impressed, for the 
purpose of showing them as curiosities at home. There 
were also many such impressions in Whelpley Brook, 
in the same district ; but-of these ail haye disappeared 
in like manner, except a small group upen one stone, 
at Stanford Regis, near Bishop’s Frome. 

The impressions upon these stones are of three 
kinds. One class resemble the foot-print of an un- 
+ shod horse, of about six inches diameter in some in- 
stances, and deep in front, with marks of the frog in 
the centre of the foot. A second class resemble the 
first in every respect, but are much smaller, as if 
formed by the same animal not fully grown. A third 
class appear simply as the impression of a patten-ring, 
of circular shape, and several inches in diameter. On 
some of the pieces of stone which have been preserved, 
and of whieh Mr Allies has given lithographic repre- 
sentations, one or more of each of these classes of im- 
pressions are found within a few inches of each other ; 


impressions is to be traced ; in others two, and so on. 


At the Hope Mill, in Sapey Brook, there is a block 
of stone, about a yard and a half long, three quarters 


which are cirenlar, and much smaller than the rest. 


sent fewer impressions. “I would remark,” he says, 


smiths, and not oval like chose of the modern fashion. 


im others, only one specimen of one of the classes of 


of a yard wide at the centre, and a foot thick, on the 
surface of which there are two foot-prints of a full- 
grown horse, three as of acelt, one patten-ring impres- 
sion, and three other marks of a doubtful kind, two of 


But the most of the blocks described by Mr Allies pre- 


© that the tracks vary in size from each other, and ap- 
pear to be the prints of varions pattens and of several 
smimais, and the horse or mare's tracks are generally 
larger than these of a commen hackney, avd appear 
about the size of those of a market horse, and the 
patien-ring impressions are perfectly circular, like 
those wern by country people, and made by black- 
false submit that the ring impressions could not, as 


agme have suggested, have been the tracks of an ani- 
mal (new extinct) having « circular foot, for such a 


like an inverted cup or tumbler glass, it must also 
have had a concavityof at least three inches deep,” 
So remarkable a could searcely have 
been presented to the observation of an uninstructed 
race of people, without giving rise to a superstitious 
tale. According to Gough, in his additions to Cam- 
den, there flourished, in the reign of Edward II., 
a certain pious lady, named Catherine Audley, sub- 
sequently entitled St Catherine, who had.a revelation 
that she should not set up her rest till she came to a 
town where the bells should ring of themselves. She 
and her maid Mabel, coming near Ledbury in Here- 
fordshire, heard the bells ring, though the church 
doors were shut, and no ringers there; and-at Ledbury, 
accordingly, she built a hermitage, and spent the re- 
mainder of her days. According to the common people, 
while St Catherine lived at Burton, in Lower Sapey, 
a girl, having a pair of pattens on, stole the pious 
lady’s mare and colt, and, to avoid detection, led them 
down the channel of Sapey Brook, and so on through 
the channels of certain other. brooks towards Ledbury, 
The saint, being informed, of her loss, prayed that, 
wherever the animals and the thief trod, the marks 
of their feet might be left ; and, accordingly, not only 
did the ground exhibit these marks, but even the 
hard rock in the channels of the brooks ; whereby 
the thief and her booty were traced, and seized at Led- 
bury. This legend, as Mr Allies remarks, is valuable, 
as, from its reference toa person of ancient times long 
out of general notice, and who would have otherwise 
been forgotten long ere now, it shows that the indenta- 
tions have been a matter of popular wonder for many 


ages. 

When seience is called upon to explain the indenta-. 
tions, some very startling difficulties are presented. 
Mr Allies is himself of opinion that they are the ge- 
nuine marks of the feet of horses, and of patten-rings ; 
but if this be allowed, we are met by the very surpris- 
ing fact, that the stone is of the kind called old red 
sandstone, one of the first new. forms inte which the 
rimitive silicious substance of the earth appears to 
ave been thrown after it first took sha rock 
formed, as is thought, long before there existed any such 
thing as even the simplest forms of animal and vege- 
table life. That, when the rock in Sapey Brook was 
formed, there should have been either horses or pat- 
ten-rings to make impressions on its surface while yet 
unhardened, is totally inconsistent with all geological 
prepossessions ; and we must either suppose that the 
marks are not what they appear to be, or that the 
rock must have been in a soft state at some period 
sinee horses and patten-rings existed. Mr Buckland, 
it seems, is inclined to the first of these alternatives, 
He thinks that the indentations must have been pro- 
duced by concretions subsequently broken off, though 
Mr Allies shows many reasons for a contrary belief. 
The second alternative, as we have been personally 
informed by Mr Allies in a letter of recent date, is 
embraced by Dr J. Pye Smith, who states that, in 
Monmouthshire, he has seen the old red sandstone 
formation in many parts so soft as to be capable of 
receiving impressions from heavy feet. To us it is 
evident that much further light must be obtained be- 
fore any satisfactory decision upon the subject can be 
come to. 

Such marks on stones are not so rare as be 
supposed, In Porfarshire, in the quarries of that early 
sandstone usually denominated Arbroath Pavement— 
a rock contemporary with that of Sapey Brook—marks. 
resembling the impressions of an unshod colt’s feet are 
frequently found, and this, of course, far beneath the 
present surfaee of the ground. In the parish of Car- 
mylie, according to the minister’s memoir of the pa- 
rish in the “ New Statistical Account of Scotland,” 
impressions of vegetables resembling ferns, and of a 

colour, are sometimes found in the pavement 
strata; hollows resembling the foot-prints of animals 
sometimes occur, and are called the kelpie’s foot. Thus 
it would appear that. superstition bas also been at 
work in Forfarshire, to account for these impressions 
—the kelpie being a supposed fiend in the shape of a 
horse, who takes a pleasure in misleading and drown- 
ing unwary travellers. Again, we can only say that 
more minute inquiry is desirable, before any inferences 
can fairly be drawn from such marks. 

In the year 1827, a great number of marks, as of 
the foot-prints of animals, were found upon the face of 
a sandstone rock in a quarry at Corncockle Muir, in 
Dumfriesshire. This phenomenon, however, was of a 


sandstone, in this instance, was part of a great ex- 
panse of new sandstone which extends over a large 
portion of Dumfriesshire. In sandstone of this kind, 
remains of animals are naturally to be looked for, be- 
cause the rock was confessedly formed after animals 


Rev, Dr Duncan, minister of the. parish of Ruth, 
well, read an able memoir on the subject before the 
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stratum down as far as the quarriers have 
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very different kind from those above described. The. 


had begun to exist on the face of the globe. The 


Royal Society of Edinburgh, and at the same time 
exhibited specimens and drawings of the impres- 
sions. According to a newspaper report of this me- 
moir, ‘the sandstone of Corneookle Muir quarry is 


to the south et an angle of 38 degrees, The 
marks considered as the foot-prints of animals, occur 


feet. They are from half an 


the smallest corresponding in.sive to the foot 


But the circumstance which most strongly 
ition that they are real foot-printy 
they oecur always in double rows, 
at the width of six or seven ineher ; 
position corresponding to the different set of the right 
and left foot in many animals; and that variations 
form in the fore and 
hind foot are also traced. It is remarkable that the 
tracks all proceed either from the lowe: edge upwards, 
or from the upper edge downwards, end never hori. 
zontally along the face of the strata. The prints made 
in ascending can be distinguished from those made jn 
descending ; in the latter, the animal's fore foot appears 
to have slipped forward, in some cases three or four 
inches, before it sunk so deep in the stratum as to sup. 
port its weight. In the ascending prints, not only i 
there a distinet depression, but a smail swell behind, 
occasioned by a slight displaeement)of.a portion of the 
matter of the stratum, then evidently in a soft state, 
An extract of a letter from Dr Buckland was read 
upon the subject. That eminent geologist is satisfied 
that the marks are the real foot-prints of animals, 
though Mr Sedgwick and others, it appears, are scep. 
tieal. Dr Buckland thinks that the animals must have 
been either of the crocodile or tortoise. species, but 
most probably of the latter. To get a practical illus 
tration, he made a live tortoise in his possession walk 
over soft pie crust placed in an inclined position, and 
the result tended to confirm. his opinion. We see,” 
continues the newspaper reporter, “ little reason to 
doubt that these are really the foot-prints of ani. 
mals; and if they be, the facts to a certain extent 
may be explained without much difficulty. Geo. 
logists know well that ligards and tortoises, amphi. 
bious animals, are the first quadrupeds that existed, 
As we have the skeletons in strata nearly as old as 
the sandstone alluded to (the Lias limestone), it is 
no ways unaccountable that we should find their 
foot-marks. We know also from innumerable facts 
that sandstone generally, or perhaps universally, has 
once been soft, and must have passed through every 
varying degree of consistency before it became solid, 
If, while the sandstone in question was in a certain 
state of softness, there were amphibious animals living 
in the water which perhaps partially covered it, ana- 
logy leads us to believe that they would occasionally 
ascend from the water to the dry land, and again 
descend from the dry land to the water. Their natu 
ral and usual course would therefore be up and down 
the strata, and not horizontally along ; and they might 
leave foot-prints such as we find in this case. There 
is nothing in this supposition but what geology would 
teach us to expect; but the most material inferences 
deducible from it seem to be these:—First, that the 
formation of some of the sandstone rocks was not 
effected by the agency of great debacles operating with 
violence, but went on gradually without disturbing 
the continuation of animal life, since we find here 
stratum above stratum with the same sort of marks in 
them. Secondly, that this stratified sandstone rock, 
when in a soft state, that is, when in course of forma- 
tion, had the same inclined position which it has at 
present ; a conclusion of some theoretical importance.” 
Before concluding, we may mention several other 
instances of stones marked with supposed animal foot- 
steps, In.a singular book, entitled Narrative of s 
Pedestrian Journey through Russia and Siberian Tar- 
tary,” published in 1825, the author, Captain J. D. 
Cochrane, has the following paragraph under the head 
“ Boukhtarma and Boukhtarminsk :”—*“ I drank tes 
with the commandant, and called on the administrator 
of the customs, to whom I had a commendatory letter. 
I found him civil, obliging, and telerably educated— 
consequently a rare plant in such a place. I accom- 
panied him to view what is deemed an object of cu 
riosity in this part of the world ; it is.a large sandstone 
near the bank of the river, on which are imprinted 
the marks of the feet of a man and of a horse ; they are 
in a perfect state, and to all appearance have beeo 
formed by nature. The heels are towards the river, 
the feet of the man in advance of those of the hors 
about thirty inches, very well representing the situ 
tion of the feet of a man holding the horse. I could 
gather nething of its origin, beyond the silly tradities 
of the place. It is evident, however, from the situation 
of the stone, that the river has changed its course.” 
At Burgh-head, a well-known promontory in Wig: 
tonshire, precisely at the point of the headland, which 
is very high, there is a platform af rock measuring 
about a hundred feet in every direction, which project 
from the general mass into the sea, and is only ae 
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| present writer received a few. years ago from a ge™ 
| tleman whe is a near relation of Mr Hathorn d 
Castlewigg, the proprietor of the ground, the rock 
of a very hard kind ; yet, strange to.say, the surface 
bears distinct impressions of human footsteps! Thes 
| impressions are of various sizes, some as small as thot 
of children, others so large that they seem to hare 
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the name of the Devil's Steps. As tite present account 
niot'that of a ‘it be liable to cor- 
gience, would communicate to the world a minute | 
goomant Of & curiosity so 


THE EPAULETTE MANIA, 


ebildren 
ery y daugh who had recently q 
bay. 

Clements, who (being the child of a second mar- 
ounger than Mrs Darnel, had 
her parerits with an unmarried 
York, where her beauty and her mental 
ed het many admirers, none of 
able to tnake ‘ary impression 


heart. 
Sophia Clements was but afew years older than her 
giddy nieces, whe kindl 
cousin, declaring that 
called aunt. But seeure in the consciousness of 
ferred being addressed by the title that 


t of Sophia Clements was in the last year of 
the second contest between Englatid and America, and 
she found the heads of her two nieces filled chiefly with 
articularly with the officers. They had an 
stirring times” that had pre- 


) was twenty years 
ed since the death 


<2 


offered to pass her off 


infinity to tell her of “the 
ailed in Philadelpliia, and were 
foond it difficult to convince them that there was 
asmuch drumming and fifing in New York, and rather 
nore danger’; as that city, from its vicinity to the oeean, 
was much easier of access to the enemy. 

The boy Robert was of course not behind his sisters 
in enthusiasm for the “ pride, 


es 


and cireumstance of 
glorious war,” and they were indebted to him for much 
soldier-news that they would not otherwise have had the 
felicity of knowing—his time, 
fiways spent in collecting i 

On the morning after 


school hours, being 


iss Clements’ arrival, she and 
her nieces were sitting at their muslin work—an occtpa- 
tion at that time very customary with the ladies, as no 
Jes of cotton embroidery were then to be 
There was much military talk, 

muaning to the window by the two girls, to look out at a 
party, with their dram and fife, and 
gallant bearing of the serjeant 
that walked in front with his drawn sword. 

* Certainly,” said Harriet Darnel, “it is right and pro- 
per to wish for peace; but still, to say the truth, war- 
time is a very amusing time. Every thing will 
fiat when it is over.” 

Clemen 
you will find some returning to the * dull 
parsuits of civil life.”” 

Aunt Sophy,” said Caroline, “I wish 
here in the summer, when we were all di; at the for- 
tifieations that were thrown up in the neighbourhood of 
the city, to defend it in case of an attack by land. Each 
citizen gave a day’s werk, and worked with his own hands. 
They went in bodies, according to their trades and pro- 

i marching out at early dawn with their di 
implements. They were always preeeded by 
music, playing Hail Columbia or Washington’s March, 
and they returned at dusk in the same manner. 
ularly took care to see them whenever they passed by.” 
said Harriet, “they came along 
60 very early that none of us were up till the sound of 
the music awakened us ; and being in our night-clothes, 
we could only peep at them through the half-closed 
afterwards we took care to be always up 
dressed in time, so 
windows, and lean out, and gaze after them ti 
Were out of sight. You cannot think how affecting it 
was nothing to our grand visit to the 


hen the manauvres of the sol- 
were superb ; they seemed to move by magic. When 
review was over, we were conducted all through the 
each lady leaning on the arm of an officer: we al- 
thought oursetves m Paradise. For weeks after- 
Wards we could searecly bear to speak to a citizen—Mr 
Thomson seemed quite sickening.” 
ing!” said Mrs Darnel, 


le young men as the two you have mentioned 
nfully, should deem you worthy of their choice.” 
respectable young men,” said Hat- 


will live to change your opinion,” parsu 
‘ary cannot be all the time check 
Proving ; but my consolation is, that when the war is 


‘industry, after all, is the staff of life, and that if it were 
‘not for the exertions of le ‘citizens, the military 
‘could not exist. Let me 


remarks, 

on the part of two’ ed gentlemen who were their 
partners at a ball a nights afterwards, had the good 
effect of greatly cooling the admiration of our two young 
heroines for officers. Their anti-military notions were 
not, however, difficult to upset. An event occurred which 
once more smit them with the mania for epaulettes, fea- 
Dupont to Phi hia, a Ts 
Sodiventvehalitter from an wld friend of hers, Mrs 
Forrester, a lady of large fortune, residing in Boston, 
containing the information that her son, Colonel Forrester, 
would shortly proceed to Philadelphia from the Canada 
frontier, and that she would accompany him, taking the 
opportunity of making her a long-promiised visit. Mrs 
Darnel replied immediately, expressive of the pleasure 
it would afford her to meet again one of the most intimate 
companions of her youth, and to have both Mrs Forrester 
and the colonel staying at her house. 

The same post brought a letter to Sophia from Mr 
Clements, her ‘brother, in New York, who, after telling 
her of his having heard that Colonel Forrester would be 
shortly in Philadelphia, jestingly proposed her attempt- 
ing the conquest of his heart, as he was not only a gallant 
elices, but a man of high character and noble appearance. 
Sophia showed this letter to no one, but read it twice over 
—the first time with a smile, the second time with a 
blush. She had heard much of Colonel Forrester, of 
whom “ spoke goldenty ;” and several times in New 
York she had seen him in public, but had never — 
to meet him, except once at a very large ,w 
accident had ented his introdaction to 

Harriet Caroline were almost wild with delight at 
the — of an intimate acquaintance with this aceom- 
plished warrior ; but their joy was somewhat damped by 
the arrival of a second letter from Mrs Forrester, in whic 
she designated the exact time when she might be ex- 

ed at the house of her friend, but said that her son 
ving some business that would detain him several 
weeks in Philadelphia, would not trespass on the hospi- 
tality of Mrs Darnel, but had made arrangements 
staying at a hotel. 

Sophia Clements, though scarcely conscious of it her- 
self, felt a seeret desire of appearing to advantage in the 
eyes of Colonel Forrester. Her two nieces felt the same 
desire, exeept that they made it no seeret. They had 
worked up their imaginations to the persuasion that Co- 
lonel Forrester was the finest man in the army, and there- 
fore the finest in the world, and they anticipated the 
delight of his being their frequent guest during the stay 
of his mother; of his morning visits, and his evening 
visits ; of having him at dinner and at tea; of planning 
excursions with him to show Mrs Forrester the lions of 
the city and its vicinity, when, of course, he would be 
their escort. They imagined him walking in Chesnut 
Street with them, and sitting in the same box at the 
theatre. We need not say that Messrs Wilson and Thom- 
son were again at a discount. The girls were taken with 
an immediate want of various new articles of dress , and 
had their attention been less engaged by the activity of 
their tions for “ looking their very best,” the time 
that intervened between the receipt of Mrs Forrester’s 
last letter and that appointed for their arrival, would have 
seemed of length immeasurable. At last came the eve 
of the day on which these all-important strangers were 


the night very early in the evening, desiring that she 
might not be disturbed. Sophia took some needlework, 
and each of the girls tried a book, but were too restless 
and unsettled to read, and they alternately walked about 
the room or extended themselves on the sofas. It was a 
dark, stormy night—the windows rattled, and the pat- 
tering of the rain against the glass was plainly heard 
through the inside shutters. 

“I wish to-morrow evening were come,” said Harriet, 
“and that the introduction was over, and we were all 
seated round the tea-table.” “ For my part,” said Caro- 
line, “I have a presentiment that every thing will go on 
well. We will all try to look our very best ; mamma will 
take care that the rooms and the table shall be arranged 
in admirable style ; and if you and I can only manage to 
talk and behave just as we ought, there is nothing to fear.” 

“T hope, indeed, that Colonel Forrester will like us,” 
oon Harriet, “and be induced to continue his visits 
when he again comes to Philadelphia.” “ Much depends 
on the first impression,” remarked Miss Clements. 

* Now let us just imagine over the arrival of Colonel 
and Mrs Forrester,” said Harriet. “ The lamps lighted, 
and the fires burning 2 in both rooms. In the 
back parlour the tea-table set ont with the French 
china and the chased plate ;—mamma sitting in an arm- 
chair with her feet on one of the embroidered footstools, 
dressed in her queen’s-gray lutestring, and one of her 
Brussels lice the one trimmed with 
white riband. t as ia in her ere levan- 
tine, seated at the marble table in the front parlour, 
holding in her hand an elegant book—for instance, her 
beautifal copy of the Pleasures of Hope. Caroline and 
I will wear our new scarlet Canton crapes with the satin 
trimming, and our coral ornaments.” 

“ No, no,” rejoined Caroline ; “we resemble each other 
so much, that if we are dressed alike, Colonel Forrester 
will find too great a sameness in us. Do you wear your 
scarlet erape, and I will put on white muslin with 
the six narrow flounces headed with insertion. I have 
reserved it clean on purpose; and | think aunt ‘ia 
had best wear her last new coat dress, with the 
trimming. It is so becoming to her with a pink silk 
handkerchief tied under the collar.” 

“ Well,” said Harriet, “I will be seated at the table 
also, not reading, but working a pair of cambric oe 
mother-of-pearl workbox before me.” “ And I,” 


ally in the room, when you know very well 
listening to the sound of every i 
till you hear theirs stop at the door. Never, i 
will a visitor eome less unexpectedly than 
rester.” 


aunt,” replied Caroline, “how much 


on. 

arriet, “ I have thought of another 

way. As soon as they enter the front parlour, let us all 
to meet them—mamma 


through th 
leading the van with aunt 
arm behind.” “ No,” said Caroli 


20, thet the 


depends on a first 


, Caroline and I arm in 
“let us not be close 
glance ean take in both.” 
.* L will bea few steps in adv. 
ou as the youngest should be timid and sh 
back a little; while I as the eldest, should have 
be timid all the time,” said Caroline ; “that 
t an effort.” “We must not laugh 
too much at first,” observed Harriet ; “ but all w: 
must be both sprightly and sensible. However, we 
have all day to-morrow to make our final arrang 
and I think I am still in favour of the sitting reception.’ 
“ Whether he has a sitting ora 
Caroline, “ let the 


ir brother Robert had gone to the theatre by invi- 
tation of a family with whose sons he was intimate ; and 
Sophia Clements, who was desirous of finishing a hi 
and who was not in the least ad 
nteered to sit up for him. 
said she, “as the hour is 
night too stormy to expect any visitors, I wi and ex- 
change my dress for a wrapper; I can hen bes 
at my ease while sitting up for Robert. I will 
bat sofas to side of the 
and to place the ing- upon table before 
She did so; and in a short time she came down in @ 
per, and with her curls pinned up. 
y,” said Harriet, “ that is an excellent 
idea. Caroline, let us pin up our hair here in the 
before the mantel-glass; t 
own toilet table is so far from the fire.” “True,” 
Caroline ; “and you are alwa 
glass that it is an age before 
if there were even four of us, we could all stand in a row 
and arrange our hair together before this long mirror.” 
They sent up for their combs and brushes, their boxes 
of hair-pins, and their flannel dressing-gowns, and 
eandles on the mantel-piece, preparing for what they 
called “clear comfort ;” while Sophia reclined on the 
fire, deeply engaged with Miss Owensoa’s 
irls havi some cologne-water 
ir ringlets with it, prepa- 
that was to be undertaken 
and which was not to be opened out 


Harriet had just taken out her comb and untied her 
long hair behind to rehearse its 
suing evening, when a ri 


will be better still—our 


into a glass, wetted 
to the grand curli 


arrangemen 
was heard at the street-door. 
the theatre; I wonder he should come home without 


tly their black man, with a 
threw open the parlour-door, and ushered in an 
left his cloak in the 
uniform—and they saw at a 
glance that it could be no one but Colonel Forrester. 
Words cannot describe the consternation and 
of the young ladies. Sophi 
started on her feet , Harriet, throwing down her comb so 
that it broke in pieces on the hearth, retreated to a chair 
that stood behind the sofa with such i 
nearly to overset the table and the 
er hair-pins over the carpet, knew 
not where she was till she found herself on a footstool in 
one of the recesses. Alas! for the coup d'wil and the 
Instead of heads & la Greeque, or in 
the Vandyke fashion, their whole chevelure was disor- 
straightened into long st 
and clinging, wet and ungraceful, to their cheeks. 1 
of sear! frocks trimmed with satin, or white mus- 
lin with six flounces, their figures were enveloped in 
dressing: ion of the sitting re- 
ception or the standing reception was now ai an end ; for 
Harriet was hiding unsuccessfully behind the sofa, and 
Caroline crouching on a footstool in the corner, trying to 
conceal a large rent which in her hurry she had given to 
her flannel gown. Resolutions never again to mak 
toilet in the parlour, regret that they had not th 
flying into the adjoining room and shutti 
doors after them, and wonder at the 


in of high delight, 


after a moment of hesitation, rallied from her 

id her natural sense and ease of manner 

came to her aid, as she curtseyed to the stranger and 
pointed to a seat. Colonel Forrester, 

that he had come at an unlucky season, after introducing 

presumed he was addressing Miss 

ts, p liately to explain the reason 

of his being a day in advance of t — 

is mother, on account of the 

ness of an intimate and valued friend, had been 


, who saw at once 
himself, and saying he 


83 
Satine, “will be found at the piano, turning over the 
leaves of a new music-book. Every one looks their best 
on @ music-stool ; it shows the fo and 
the dress falls in such shall 
profession, thé very existence of which is # national mis- | be @ la Greeque,” said “ And mine m the Van- 
i are on 
the eurtain to rise? How‘can you pretend that you were 
A STORY. not the least aware of their approach till they were actu- 
gorma Crews had arrived in Philadelphia ons 
Mes Parcel, the widow of tnerchent 
gho had left his family in very affluent circumstances. The ly, 
‘or- 
| aly belonged to her 
as possible.” 
on to 
Anis 
xtent 
Geo- 
cisted, 
old as 
, it is 
their 
» facts 
y, has 
every 
solid, 
ertain 
living 
ana- 
jonally 
again 
natu 
| down 
might 
There 
would 
ences 
at the 
as not 
ig with 
urbing 
d here during the day. 
e 
forma- 
has at | 
tance.” 
1 other | staying for the farce. 
al foot. 
ve of 
sn Tar- 
J.D. 
he head 
ank tes 
istrator 
y lets how d 
cated to arrive at that pitch of 
Oh !” replied Coraline, “we are, most fortunately for 
acquainted with the fatty of an officer belonging to 
ndstone this district, and they invited us LF nar them on a visit 
»printed tothe eamp. Our friends had made arrangements for 
they are having a sort of pic-nie dinner there, and baskets of cold 
ve been (aed were accordingly conveyed in the carriages. 
e river, weather was charming, for it was the Indian summer, 
he horse aad every thing conspired to be delightful. First we 
ne situa @wa review: how elegantly the officers looked gall 
I could 
pradition 
situation 
uurse.”” 
in Wig- 
d, which 
easuring 
| projects unperceived by her daughters, had entered the room | 
and seated it eppesrance, all passed through their minds with the ra- 
rhi . ing. en are 0) © thin | pidity of lightning. 
m a gels (the two pri smiled and exchange lances) | 
thorn @# You may consider yourselves very fortunate if any such | 
e rock 
las those in a low voice. 
to have 
than the 
the heel, » you will both come to your senses—and while it 
ee be a the officers have fortunately something else to think | | to postpone her visit to Philadelphia ; and that, in conse- 
P Aa eer and marriage; and are seldom long | quence of an order from the war-office, which required 
one place to undertake any thing more than a | his —— at Washington, he had been 
Mere flirtation. Besides, my dears, recollect that solid | obliged to leave a day sooner than he had intended, 
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a that the public con- 
veyances He arrived about eight 
o'clock at, the Mansion a dinner 
given that evening to a ingui naval comman- 
upon by a deputation t i ie, with a press- 
i invitation to join the company ; and this (though he 
not then allude to it) was the reason of his being in 
fall uniform. Compelled to pursue his journey very early 
in the morning, he had taken the opportunity, as soon as 
he could get away from the table, of paying his compli- 
ments to the ies, and bringing with him a letter to 
Miss Clements from her brother, whom he had seen in 
zg through New York, and one from his mother for 
Darnel. 

Grievously chagrined and mortified as the girls were, 
they listened admiringly to the clear and handsome man- 
ner in which the colonel made his explanation, and they 
more than ever regretted that all their castles in the air 
were demolished, and that after this unlucky visit he 
would probably have no desire to see them again, when 
he came to Philadelphia on his return from Washington. 

Sophia, who saw at once that she had to deal with a 
man of tact and consideration, felt that an apology for 
the disorder in which he had found them was to him to- 
tally unnecessary, being persuaded that he already com- 
prehended all she could have said in the way of excuse ; 
and, with true civility, she forbore to make any allusion 
which might remind him that his unexpected visit had 
caused them any discomfiture or annoyance. Kindred 

its soon understand each other. 
. The girls were amazed to see their aunt so cool and so 
much at her ease, when her beautiful hair was pinned up, 
and her beautiful form disfigured by a large wrapper. 
But the colonel had penetration enough to perceive that 
under all these disadvantages she was an elegant woman. 

Harriet and Caroline, though longing to join in the con- 
versation, made signs to Sophia not to introduce them to 
the colonel, as they could not endure the idea of his at- 
tention being distinctly attracted towards them; and 
they perceived, that, in the fear of adding to their embar- 


to the return of peace with more philosophy than was 
The streets no resounded with drums 
and fifes. Most of the volunteer corps disbanded them- 
selves—the army was and the officers left off 
wearing their uniform, except when at their posts. The 
military ardour of the young ladies rapidly subsided— 
citizens were again at par—and Harriet and Caroline be- 
to look with complacence on their old admirers. 
essrs Wilson and Thomson were once more in favour— 
and, seeing the coast clear, they, in process of time, ven- 
tured to propose, and were THANKFULLY ACCEPTED.” 


THOUGHTS ON COMMON-PLACE SUBJECTS. 
SCHOOLS FOR AGRICULTURISTS. 
Brirtatn abounds in societies for advancing the inte- 
rests of agriculture and rural economy in all their 
branches ; almost every county has its agricultural as- 
sociation, or farmer’s club. The endeavours of these 
excellent institutions do not, as far as we are aware, 
embrace the improvement of the moral and intellec- 
tual condition of the husbandman. This is a point to 
which hardly the smallest attention has hitherto been 
directed in this country. And yet a great deal of good 
might be done bya systematic course of education, suit- 
able for giving the young farmer a knowledge of his 
profession, scientific as well as practical. At present, 
no correctly defined system of this nature prevails. 
The education of all is left to chance. From any thing 
which we have heard or seen, riding on horseback, 
wearing jockey boots, drinking freely, and, if pos- 
sible, being a member of a yeomanry cavalry corps, 
constitute a pretty large share of the p Barat train- 
ing of young farmers, in many parts of the country. 
We should like much to know how many of our tillers 
of the soil have read Professor Low’s Treatise on 
Agriculture, or studied Sir Humphry Davy’s Agricul- 
tural Chemistry—a careful perusal of the latter work, 
or some one to the same purpose, being essentially re- 


rassment, he seemed to avoid noticing their pr 3 
Colonel Forrester now began to admire a picture that 
hung over the piano, and Sophia took a candle and con- 
ducted him to it, that, while his back was towards them, 
the girls might have an opportunity of rising and slipping 
out of the room. Of this lucky chance they instantly and 
with much adroitness availed themselves, ran up stairs, 
and in a shorter time than they had ever before changed 
their dresses, they came back with frocks on—not, how- 
ever, the scarlet crape, and the six-flounced muslin—and 
with their hair nicely but simply arranged, by parting it 
on their foreheads in front, and turning it ina band round 
their combs behind. Sophia introduced them to the co- 
lonel, and they were now able to speak ; but were still 
too much discomposed by their recent fright to be very 
fluent or much at their ease. 
In the mean time, their brother Robert had come home 
from the theatre ; and the boy's eyes led, when, on 
ting her nephew, the colonel shook hands with him. 
Colonel Forrester began to find it difficult to depart, and 
he was easily induced to stay and partake of the little 
collation which was on the table waiting the return of 
Robert ; and the ease and grace with which Sophia did 
the honours of their petit souper completely charmed him. 
In conversation, Colonel Forrester was certainly “ both 
eprightly and sensible.” He had read much, seen much, 
end was peculiarly happy in his mode of expressing him- 
self; and when he took out his watch and discovered the 
lateness of the hour, the ladies looked their surprise, and 
his was denoted by a very hand compliment to them. 


departed, and Robert had 
e girls broke out into a r' 

of admiration, mingled with regret at the state in 
which he had ised them, and the entire failure of 


mre 
plain enough that the colonel’s impression 
out very well indeed, notwithstanding that she 
, and had her hair pinned up all the 
a that a man may fall in 
well, Bob,” said Sophia, blushing, “light your 
and go to bed.” “ Bob is right,” observed Har- 
; “1 saw in a moment that such a 


4 
= 


4 

i 


mel 
said Caroline. 
ia kissed her nieces with more kindness than usual 
pale her good night. And they retired to bed 
the arrival of morning, that they might give 
all the particulars of Colonel Forrester's 


: 


he returned from Washington, and this 
made his first visit in the morning, and saw all 
© the best advantage. His admiration of So- 
ted not of a doubt. Being employed for the 
he winter on some military duty in Phila 
he a few days to Boston, and brought 
mother (whose friend had recovered from her illness) 
her expected visit. The girls found Mrs For- 

+t a charming woman, and very indulgent to the fol- 
lies of young people ; and the colonel introduced to them 
> fiicers that were passing through the city, so 
that they really did walk in Chesnut Street with le- 
men in aniform, and sat in boxes with them at the t . 
Betore the winter was over, Sophia Clements had pro- 
mised to become Mra Porrester, as soon as the war was 
stanend. This fortanate event took place sooner than 
was expected, the treaty having been made, though it did 
Bet arrive, previons to the victory of New Oricans. The 
chonel immediately claimed the hand of the lady, and 
the wedding and ite a ange hy engaging the atten- 
tiem of Harriet and Caroline, enabled them to conform 
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quisite in the education of a person whose business it 
is to cultivate soils. We believe a few young men at- 
tend the lectures of the Professor of Agriculture in the 
University of Edinburgh, and we know that some are 
taken into training by those who have the reputation 
of being skilful agriculturists, But all that is done in 
these ways is little in comparison to what ought to be 
done. We should wish to see an uniform, well-di- 
gested process of instruction established in application 
to every member of the farming classes, without ex- 
ception, It is very certain, that, from the great ad- 
vance in agriculture which has already been made in 
some parts of the country, there is much less need for 
schools of this description in Britain, than in Ame- 
rica, Switzerland, France, and Prussia. Neverthe- 
less, much benefit would arise from such institutions, 
provided they were diffused over the country, and 
rendered readily and easily accessible to the sons and 
assistants of landed gentry and farmers. 

The first object to which directors of these agricul- 
tural seminaries should direct their attention, is the 
cultivation of the minds of the pupils, in relation to 
their future pursuits. For example, every one ought 
to be made acquainted with the physical sciences ge- 
nerally, and with mechanics and chemistry in parti- 
cular. The pupil should, at least, be rendered com- 
petent to define the principles or laws which govern 
nature in her operations connected with the structure 
and character of the soil, the climate, the production 
of vegetation, and the animal economy. To these 
elements of knowledge, might be added mathematics 
and drawing. So much for one class of subjects of 
instruction. To render the process complete, a know- 
ledge of the elements of political economy and civil 
arrangements of society would require to be given, 
but it is not likely that these would be generally sanc- 
tioned, and therefore it is needless to do any more 
than allude to them, A course of tuition in those 
branches which are adopted, if accompanied, as it 
ought to be, with practical lessons, might be gone 
through in three or four seasons, of perhaps three or 
four months each, 

We are aware that at present there is little or no 
chance of any suggestion like that which we now make, 
being attended to. The realisation of such a scheme 
is not to be expected for many years to come, and only 
at last after a long series of party wranglings. But 
as every thing requires a beginning, we have thought 
it worth while to propound the subject, which 
already been spoken of in various ways, leaving the 
hint we have given to work its way, We may be 
wrong in our conjectures; we may be speaking too 
lightly of the present mode of bringing up the young 
farmer, which is no doubt very captivating to the young 
men themselves ; still we cannot help thinking that the 
man who brings a judiciously cultivated mind to the 
improvement and practice of the all-important labours 
of the field, is much more i.kely to be successful in 
his operations, than he who knows little else than how 
to ride on horseback, drink punch, and swagger in a 
laced jacket. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN BURYING. 

We have seen a number of churchyards in our day, 
and among the whole, that which has appeared to us 
to be the best managed, is one in Leith (locally South 
Leith). In almost all the burying-grounds which we 
have noticed, one serious fault prevails, It is the 
length of time taken to fill up the graves, and the 
slovenly way in which this is done, The ordinary 
plan of. the sexton in digging the grave, is to shovel 


* Abridged from the Givt, 1837. 


up the earth on the grassy sward on both sides, It js 
thrown up any way, forming two hillocks, on which 
the funeral attendants have to clamber and stand, in 
order to lower the coffin into the place prepared for it, 
As soon as the coffin is deposited, the tough job com. 
mences of filling up the grave. You generally see two 
or three old menny—little withered fellows, who hayg 
dug graves and acted as “ saulies” for forty years back 
—commence this very tough operation. On they go, 
toiling and moiling—one of them has cast his coat, 
and is working like a Trojan—alternately shoving or 
pushing, delving and throwing, till they at length 

ave to lay down the turf, and try to set all to right 
by tucking in with their spades all the loose bits of 
earth and stones which pertinaciously nestle among 
the rank grass around the margin of the grave. Th 
job being thus completed, they rise to the perpendi. 
cular, as far as the feeling of a “ racked back” will 
allow, wiping the globules of perspiration from their 
wrinkled brows, and looking as if they were thankful 
that the work was at an end. Now, these hard, 
wrought Johnny Mortsheughs might, by a very littl 
good man ent, be saved a world of trouble, whily 
the funeral company need not be detained a fourth 
part of the time, and the labour be performed in 4 
much more seemly style. To accomplish these points 
there are required two active middle-aged grave. 
diggers, along with a functionary who acts as over. 
seer, and certain machinery which we shall describe. 
such ape the plan pursued in Leith, which is well 
worthy of imitation. The machinery consists chiefly 
of two boxes, one of which is placed on each side of 
the grave. Each box resembles in form a fire-shovd 
or scoop, having no ledge on the side next the grave 
For convenience, there may be boxes of differen 
lengths to suit different sized graves. A number of 
cogs or thick wedges are at hand to place underneath 
the hind part of each box, so that the earth, on being 
shovelled into these receptacles, lies upon an inclined 
plane, sloping upwards from the edges of the grave, 
Thus, while not a particle of the mould is suffered t 
fall among the grass, the whole of the contents can be 
returned to their place with perfect ease, and in the 
space of only a few minutes. The adroit manner in 
which this operation is performed at Leith, has always 
pleased us. Being done under the superintendence 
of a head-sexton or director, who attends on all cece 
sions, the funeral company is not shocked with any 
bungling or carelessness on the part of the operative 
sextons, It should be mentioned, that those of the 
company who lower the coffin into the grave are ae. 
commodated with standing room for a moment or two 
upon planks, the removal of which is the work of an 
instant, 

The subject of these remarks is so very common- 
place, that we should not have thought of adverting to 
it, had we not lately seen an article in one of the 
newspapers of a large provincial town, complaining of 
the defectiveness of the system of funeral or church 
yard arrangements which there prevails, and expres 
ing a wish that some improvement might be accom 
plished for the sake of the health of those who are 
called upon to assist at these melancholy offices. 


“A DAY IN THE WOODS,” AND “ BEAUTIES OF 
THE COUNTRY.” 
Sucu are the titles of two works, each consisting of a 
single volume, purporting to be written by “ Thomas 
Miller, basket-maker.” Of this author and his pro 
ductions we were entirely ignorant, until accident 
brought the works in question under our notice. Mr 
Miller gives us a few particulars of his history in 
the preface to the Day in the Woods. He was, he tells 
us, thrust out into the world, at the age of nine years, 
and totally destitute of education, to gain a livelihood 
by the labour of his hands, How he subsequently 
acquired any elementary instruction to enable him t 
write, he does not mention; but in following the occu- 
pation of a maker of baskets, in one of the obscure 
alleys of London, he has found leisure to indulge toa 
certain extent in literary pursuits. Many of his pieces, 
he assures us, have been written amid the fatigue and 
exertion consequent upon several hours’ daily perambu- 
lation in the streets of the metropolis, in unsuccessful 
endeavours to dispose of his wares, “ when his spirit 
was subdued by poverty and disappointment, when 
even hope had deserted his dwelling, and despair sat 
brooding at his hearth.” At length a dawn of better 
days shone upon him. He was sought out by the 
editor of “ The Friendship’s Offering,” who, deeming 
him worthy of a better fate, essayed to drag him from 
obscurity. The result of this kind interference, and 
some subsequent patronage (we perceive the volume 
is issued by subscription), has been the publication of 
the Day in the Woods, which consists of a series of 
sketches depicting the beauties of nature, The suc- 
cess of this first production, we suppose, was agreeable 
to the feelings of the writer ; for he has again taken 
the field as an author, and produced a second volume, 
entitled “ Beauties of the Country,” which is of consi- 
derably greater compass than the first, though we ob- 
serve that the success, whatever it be, has not been the 
means of removing the author from his humble abode 


in “ Elliot's Row, St George’s Road, Southwark.” 
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the peculiarly unpropitious circumstances in 

vn Mr Miller has been obliged to exert his literary 
Acations, it is not to be expected that his produc- 
are of a first-rate, or even a second-rate quality. 

46 wonder is that they are so well written as they 
With many defects in point of sentiment and 
jgment, they exhibit a taste and refinement of feel- 
very far above the common run of these qualities 
amg young writers ; and we hope that by a little ex- 
dence the author will do still greater thing than he 
aitherto attempted. Mr Miller’s prevailing error, 

t appears to us, is the adoption of the sickly poetic 

gntimental style—that which has been satirically 

ned “the cockney school” of writing. According 
the ideas of the writer, every thing in the country 
orious, and beautiful, and sweet, and delightful ; 
ver yOu g0, there are myriads of daisies, and lilies, 
icowslips, and violets, and sweet-scented flowers ; 

D eae and woodbine are entwined round every 

; and, asa matter of course, all the country 
is are angels walking in innocence and beauty. 
fow, alittle of this kind of thing is not disagreeable ; 

when we find page after page full of it, it becomes 
utely nauseous, because we feel that it is not after 
sre, It is drawing imagery from an overheated 
ugination, not from an actual inspection of what 
ye really is, The country abounds in charms, but 
are in every instance mixed up with exceedingly 
nmonplace realities; and it is only by a faithful, yet 
xtical, portraiture, that the picture can be rendered 
able. Sunshine, golden clouds, cowslips, and 
imroses, are all very well in their way, but let us 
ve something else, by way of variety, at our ban- 

; we cannot live for ever on sweets. 

Asa specimen of Mr Miller's mode of writing, we 
went the following extract from his second work. 
he subject is APRIL. 

“Spring is come at last! There is a primrose colour 
the sky—there is a voice of singing in the woods, 
jasmell of flowers in the green lanes. Call her 

April if you choose ;—I have always found her 
stant as an attentive gardener, Who would wish 
we her slumbering away in sunshine, when the 
isies are opening their pearly mouths for showers ? 
jx very constancy is visible in her changes: if she 
ils her head for a time, or retires, it is but to return 
ith new proofs of her faithfulness, to make herself 
wre loveable, to put on an attire of richer green, or 
kher young brows with more beautiful blossoms. 
her not fickle, but modest—an abashed maiden, 
love is as faithful as the flaunting May or 
jonate June. Robed in green, with the tint of 
sle-blossoms upon her cheek, holding in her hands 
imroses and violets, she stands beneath the budding 
wthorn, her young eyes fixed upon the tender grass, 
glancing sideways at the daisies, as if afraid of 
king upon the sun, of whom she is enamoured. 
y after day she wears some additional charm, and 
sky-god bends down his golden eyes in delight at 
+ beauty ; and if he withdraws his shining counte- 
nce, she is all tears, weeping in an April shower for 
loss, Fickle Sun! he, too, soon forgets the tender 
iden, clothed in her simple robes, and decorated with 
ner buds, and, like a rake, hurries over his blue 
hway, and pines for the full-bosomed May, or the 
uptuous June, forgetting April, and her sighs and 


Oh! how delightful is it now to wander forth into 
sweet-smelling fields; to set one’s foot upon nine 
isies—~a sure test that spring is come; to see meadows 
ited with the white flowers ; to watch the skylark 
jing his way to his blue temple in the skies, 
Singing above, a voice of light ; 
hear the blackbird’s mellow flute-like voice ringing 
some distant covert, among the young beauties 
the wood, who are robing themselves for the masque 
fummer! All these are sights and sounds calcu- 
ito elevate the heart above its puny cares and 
ag sorrows, and to throw around it a repose, calm 
spirit-like as the scene whose beauty hushed its 
rings. There is an invisible chord—a golden link 
lve, between our souls and Nature: it is no separate 
ig—no distinct object, but a rning affection 
the whole of her works. e love the blue 
}; the rolling river, the beautiful flowers, and the 
mearth ; we are enraptured with the old hills and 
wary forests, The whistling reeds say something 
hing to us; there is a cheering voice in the unseen 
‘;and the gurgling brook, as it babbles along, 
with it a melody of other years—the tones of 
phyfellows, the gentle voice of a lost mother, or 
tho of a sweet tongue that scarcely to 
mur its love, 
never look upon the free, open green in our Eng- 
Villages, which no one seems to claim for his rm 
we the large old solitary oak, elm, or sycamore 
in its centre, and spreading its shadowy 
tes above the rude ben that surround its 
» but I think of the many good and evil tidings 
th bave for ages been talked of there. Itis so per- 
' English picture, to see the old men, when their 
‘work is done, assemble there one after another, 
ing their long pipes, and sitting down to talk 
Lteprogress of crops, the appearance of the weather, 
th and prosperity or adversity of their neigh- 
" while the'r children are rolling and laughing 
@ unclaimed grass, or playing with the harm- 
herd'’s dog. And then to observe the know- 
of the older children, drinking in the words 


of the elders with wonder, and marvelling in their 
little minds how such things can be—how care can 
exist in a world where there are so many bird’s-nests, 
so much good milk, such large hunches of brown bread 
and cheese, and so many green fields and beautiful 
flowers! And then the strange conclusions they leap 
to when among themselves—the various versions of 
what they have heard, and the wonderful construc- 
tions tLey put upon things too weighty for their intel- 
lects! Even then you may trace dawnings of the 
stronger mind ; the doubting look, the unwillingness 
to give credence to the decision, the knowing shake 
of fie head, and all those little motions which indicate 
doubt. The questions they put to their parents, the 
sparkling of their eyes when their minds are just able 
to grapple with the subject, and the shrewd way in 
which they make their inquiries, are well worth study- 
ing. Then to look round the green, and see all those 
little whitewashed cottages, so neatly thatched, seldom 
containing more than one story, but each standing 
upon plenty of ground, with a little garden at the 
front, a few beehives, or a row of milk-pans, all clean 
and arranged in order ; some of the fronts overgrown 
with woodbine, which in its unchecked luxuriance 
has partially hidden the parlour-window. Then to 
think of the beauty, the health, the repose, that breathe 
around such spots: the singing of birds; the hum- 
ming-bees, the gaudy butterflies, passing or crossing 
each other; the waving of the trees, the lowing of 
kine, the bleating of sheep, the neighing of young 
colts; the milkmaid’s song as she walks past with 
well-filled pail, or sits under some pleasant tree: 
all these are things that sink into the heart—sights 
that we sigh for in the dense city, amid the roll of 
carriages and the vociferations of jostled passengers. 
Then to see the sun set upon such a tranquil scene ; 
the blue smoke rising in unbended pillars and mixing 
with the deep foliage; the sloping beam gilding a dis- 
tant rivulet, or bathing in crimson the top of a far-off 
wood; the church-spire rising in its grey antiquity, 
and looking down upon the lovely groves scattered at 
its base; the dim outline of the hills, the faint mist 
spreading over the valleys, a bell just heard from some 
neighbouring village, the falling weir, the bay of a dis- 
tant mastiff, the clap of an old gate, the song of the 
ploughboy returning home! Live not all these images 
in the heart, chasing away even care while we contem- 
plate them, and throwing a soothing tranquillity over 
the soul—a rest which we remember, a poetry which 
owns no words, a delight which can never be forgotten ? 

Then to wander up some sequestered lane, scarcely 
different from the fields in respect to grass, so few 
were the vehicles that traversed it; the long high 
hedges on each side, and the tall trees that arched 
overhead, almost shutting out every other prospect ! 
On the shelving bank the beautiful blue periwinkle 
spreads itself, throwing out its bright leaves and limber 
runners, or mingling its lovely flowers with the wild 
rose to which it has climbed. Hawthorns, which have 
never been pruned, but left alone to the hand of Nature, 
have assumed the appearance of the skirts of a forest, 
so thick, so high, so impenetrable have they grown. 
The fragrant honeysuckle dangles before you, sweeping 
across the face as if inviting you to inhale its odour; 
and the mossy banks rise high on each hand, green 
and cool, a couch not to be despised. 

Reader—after perusing such passages as these, 
surely thou wilt try—if it only be once in a week— 
to get into these pleasant meadows, ‘ankle deep in 
lilies ;> where you may throw yourself under the shade 
of a tree— 


‘Where sweet air stirs 
Blue harebells lightly, and where prickly furze 
Buds lavish gold. 

Thousands of beautiful thoughts have sprung up in 
the breast through gazing on flowers, and will again 
when we are gone. Even in the darkest ages they 
were called after whatever was most prized. Walk into 
any large garden, and you will easily discover those 
flowers by their names alone which grew around the 
abbeys in former times: there you will find the star 
of Bethlehem, Jacob’s ladder, St Margaret, Solomon's 
seal, Our Lady's smock, star of Jerusalem, Our Lady's 
slipper, the passion flower, the Virgin's bower, and 
numerous similar names for plants, and other natural 
objects, taken from the principal subjects of adoration. 
Thus the pious vestals and jolly friars, when they did 
not count their beads, quaff the black-jack, or feed on 
good store of venison, employed their leisure hours in 
the gardens of the convents, and converted flowers, 
the most beautiful objects of Nature, into mementos 
of the most important subjects of sacred history. But 
they were good, quiet souls, living in beautiful, se- 
cluded spots, and enjoying the good things of this life; 
—like the lilies, ‘ they toiled not, neither did they 
spin, 

» = pleasant is a broad stream running through 
an expanse of meadow-land—a few reeds skirting its 
banks, with an alder or two hanging over, in the 
shadow of which some trout has taken up his position ! 
A fallen tree extends across it even in the same situa- 
tion as it was blown down one stormy night, and it 
has never been moved, and the bark is worn away by 
the passing footsteps ; and half-way out of the water 
stands a long pole, and this you must reach—if you 
can—to balance yourself on the rural bridge. What 
beautiful flowers grow upon the water! You look 
through the clear crystal, and see the entangled roots 
and loosened fibres swayed to and fro by the motion 


of the current, In the centre of the stream, where 


scarce an eddy moves, lie clusters of white and yellow 
water-lilies, almost buried amid their large, shield- 
shaped leaves. The white ones look like carved ivory 
seattered upon the glassy pavement of a palace; the 
yellow-like spots of gold, enamelled upon a floor of 
silver. And the primrose-coloured water-fiag lifts its 
broad blades of green above the stream, while the 
gaudy dragon-fly sweeps over its yellow flowers. The 
tall bulrush too stands high above all, with its feathered 
head, like a prottd chieftain, only deigning to nod to 
the wind. Occasionally a bird will start up from the 
sedge, and, winging its way between the water-flags, 
alight in the opposite meadow ; or a frog plunge to 
the bottom, with a clear short sound ; or a water-rat 
raise a plash in the stream, then dive into his hole 
by the bank. Farther up, the black water-hen ma 
be discovered sailing away like a fairy bark throug 
the channels that run between islands of water-lilies, 
seeming the sole inhabitant of the brook and water- 
flowers.” 


NEW ARRANGEMENTS FOR VENTILATION AND 
SOUND IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
A PAMPHLET entitled “ Brief Outlines of the Alter- 
ations in the House of Commons in reference to the 
Acoustic and Ventilating Arrangements” has been 
printed by Dr D. B. Reid, teacher of Chemistry in 
Edinburgh, under whose guidance the existing tem- 
porary House of Commons was fitted up last autumn. 
The views unfolded by Dr Reid are extremely valuable, 
for they bear directly upon the convenience and health 
of all who have occasion to meet in crowded assemblies, 


A few extracts from his pamphlet can scarcely fail, 
therefore, to be interesting to our readers. 

Dr Reid begins by remarking the aptitnde of all 
men, but especially those engaged in abstract specu- 
lations, “ to neglect the laws by which the Author of 
Nature has regulated the economy of the living sys- 
tem.’ When stricken consequently by disease, man 
“looks round for relief, by studying minutely the 
structure of his own frame, and its relation to the ex- 
ternal world in which he is placed.” He then finds, 
that, “besides the daily food which is required to 
invigorate and sustain exhausted nature, there are 
other forces which exert as much influence upon his 
frame, as they display in all their varied effects during 
the progress of the seasons. Heat, light, and elec- 
tricity, in all their changeful and fluctuating move- 
ments, are ever modifying his sensations, at times 
communicating a buoyancy and elasticity of feeling 
which he can scarcely repress, while on other occa- 
sions he becomes the victim of the fatal influence they 
exercise upon his system. But no agent, in any way 
subject to the control of man, exerts a more continu- 
ous action upon him than the atmosphere by which 
he issurrounded. If we count the number of respira- 
tions made in a minute, they will be found in general 
to amount to twenty, so that, upon an average, we 
draw upon this great magazine, the atmosphere, for 
nourishment and support, no less than twelve hundred 
times every hour, during the whole period of our exist- 
ence. The surface of the lungs presents an area fifteen 
or sixteen times greater than the surface of the body, 
while the sanguiferous system continually collects the 
vital fluid from every part, that it may constantly be 
renovated by the free draught of air which is so 
greedily inhaled by the lungs. 

Oxygen is the name of the element which is thus 
supplied. It forms one-fifth part of the air by mea- 
sure, and is an agent equally singular for the extent 
of its distribution, and the important purposes which 
it serves in the general economy of the globe. It con- 
stitutes one-eighth of the warer of the globe by weight, 
and about one-half of its more abundant solid contents, 
so far as has been ascertained ; few of the products of 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms do not contain it, 
No statement, indeed, is more literally true, than that 
it forms more than one-half of the materials of which 
the globe is composed, so far as man is yet acquainted 
with it. It is, in short, the great agent which the 
Author of Nature has created for the more immediate 
support of animal and vegetable life, and for affording 
the means of procuring artiticial heat and light by 
combustion, 

Man, however, has frequently overlooked the great 
importance of a pure supply of air to the comfort of 
life. And what have been the consequences of this 
want of attention? Let us look to our public halls, 
or private dwelling-houses—to the palace of the rich, 
or the more humble abode of the poor—and how often 
shall we see the poisonous influence of a noxious at- 
mosphere! In its milder operation, languor, debility, 
headache, a:d a soporitic influence, attended in sleep 
with the most oppressive dreams, are its more common 
accompaniments. A pallid countenance and loss of 
appetite supervene. Its more severe effects are abun- 
dantly testified in the statistical reports of various 
nations, 

Quetelet has proved minutely at Brussels, what has 
indeed been universally admitted in other cities, that 
the mortality is always greatest where the lation 
is densest, and the ventilation least perfect. In Len- 
don, the mortality has been reduced to one-half in a 
period of seventy years, between 1750 and 1@21; so 
that each individual has actually had his chance of 


existence doubled within that period. In Manchester, 
the mortality was one in twenty-five in 1750, and oaly 
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enein seventy-four in 1611. And while it is freely ad- 
mitted that diminished mortality may have arisen 
in ite full extent from a number of causes, still there 
is no one who has carefully examined this subject, who 
has not concurred in the opinion that a more perfect 
system of ventilation was one of the principal of these 


causes, 

But in no case is the importance of a proper system 
ef ventilation more clearly seen than in many of the 
Hospital Reports, which have proved such valuable 
ecatributions to mediealscience. Public establishments 
ere familiarly known to the medical profession, in 
whieh, when the ventilation was imperfect, no case of 
@ompound fracture ever recovered ; few or none sur- 
#ived the amputation of a limb ; mortification attacked 
every wound, however trivial; the prostration of 
@rength became so great that men who had at first 
stood the severest operations without a murmur, sub- 
po gr cried like children from the slightest pain ; 

» indeed, cases have actually presented themselves, 
where the apparently lifeless corpse, subdued and op- 
ayes far more by the atmosphere with which it was 

nded, than by the disease to which it was sup- 

posed to have fallen a victim, has actually been known 

@ revive after removal to the dead-room, a separate 

——— where the play of a wholesome atmosphere 

wing unrestrictedly upon it, revived the fading flame 

of life after it was to all appearance gone, and where 
th and strength were ultimately restored. 

But view the practice in hospitals since ventilation 
has become an object of attention, and how different 
is the result! In one of the hospitals in London, 
‘where the deaths were previously one in ten, they are 
‘now reduced to one in fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen. 
In another in Dublin, where one child in every six 
died within a limited period, the deaths are now re- 
duced to one in twenty within the same period. Nor 
ought these facts to surprise us, more especially when 
we consider that a system of imperfect ventilation is 
accompanied by the equally pernicious effects 

sudden and unequal fal of temperature. 

Bat without referring to such cases where the ex- 
‘treme effects of imperfect ventilation present such 
‘irresistible proofs of the studied attention which it 
@emands, those alone who have examined minutely 
‘the influence of a pure and wholesome atmosphere in 
health and disease, among all classes of society, and 
the simple forces which produce imperceptible currents, 
can form any idea of amount of discomfort and 
Anconvenience which could be avoided, in almost every 
‘condition of life, by the practical application of a few 

le rules. In crowded assemblies, chu class- 
tooms, barracks, hospitals, and ships, as well as in 
} ner and, in short, in all places where a number of 
ividuals are liable to be crowded in one apartment, 
®@ more extended and equal system is required than 
has in general been hitherto adopted, and in proportion 
as the space allotted to each individual becomes more 
and more limited. 


with the supply of water for the wants of 
and animal life. And if we trace its connection with 
the higher faculties of our nature, its of commu- 
‘nicating sound immediately arrests attention. With- 
out it there would be no veice, no language to cheer 
man in his present abode. The beauties of melody 
and harmony could not fall upon his ear. The genius 
of a Malibran or a Paganini would be equally unknown. 
And if we examine the communication of sound in 
or in private dwelling-houses, there 
ample reom for a more ication of the 
science of Acoustics. Though still in its infancy, the 
fundamental lawg of the production and com- 
manicaiion of sound have been sufficiently investi 
‘to afford room for laying down a series of rules for the 
proper construction of buildings in this respect; a 
subject which cannot fail to become more and more 
interesting from the daily increasing attention now 
devoted to it. Were this madea special subject of 
inquiry in the construction of all public buildings, 
our orators would not be so often exhausted by the 
mere mechanical endeavours which are at times 
@ompelled to make when add most silent 
and listening assembly ; nor would the audience, in 
their turn, be compelled to exert an exhausting atten- 
tion, in their anxiety to cateh the mere verbal ex- 
A 
exam 


swells and dies away like the vast tidal wave which 
moves upon the ocean, and not like the noisy breakers, 
whose ing surge prodaces nothing but the most 
tamultuous agitation upon its anequal 


shores. 

» Dr Reid then proceeds to rebate, that his attention 
bad teen for some years called, by his own cireum- 
stances «8 « teacher of chemistry, to the best means of 
Ventileting and communicating sound in crowded halls, 
when he was called wo give evidence on those import- 
Bnt subjects before a Committee appointed to inquire 
into them with reference to the erection of a new 
House of Commons. The consequences of his evidence 


was a recommendation by the Committee that some, | 
if not all, the alterations suggested by Dr Reid should 
be submitted to the test of actual experiment, Ac- 
cordingly, during the recess in autumn 1836, the old 
House of Lords, in which the Commons had sat since 
the fire of 1834, was new-modelled within, in con- 
formity with the wishes of Dr Reid, and under his 
immediate superintendence ; so that, when the house 
re-assembled in January of the present year, it was 
under those improved circumstances which science 
had dictated. For the sake of sound, the ceiling was 
lowered, reflecting-boards were put up for the purpose 
of throwing the voice as much as possible back into 
the centre of the house, and the floor was covered with 
a porous floor-cloth, or! of sustaining any pro- 
longed reverberation. The alterations for ion 
were much more complicated. 

It was the grand object of Dr Reid to ventilate the 
house in such a way that the air should be breathed 
only once. For this purpose he took means to produce 
a constant flow of air through the house, from the floor 
to the ceiling. The floor was bored with three hun- 
dred thousand holes, and the ceiling with a propor- 
tionate number, so as to allow the air to come in from 
a chamber below, and admit of its escape above. To 
promote a draught, a channel was made immediately 
above the ceiling, and down along one of the side 
walls, at the bottom of which it entered a hollow 
pillar or chimney, a hundred feet high, and which 
contained a fire. But the apparatus underneath the 
house was still more curious. 

Here, in the place where Guy Fawkes had planted 
his gunpowder to blow up the whole assembled par- 
liament, Dr Reid took measures for sending up into 
the house a continual supply of fresh air, at a regulated 
temperature. The chamber was divided lengthwise 
into two parts; into the first, the air was admitted 
from without, through a range of windows, screened 
up with fine gauze, so as to sift it as much as possible 
of the mechanical impurities which load a metropolitan 
atmosphere. From the first division of the low chamber, 
it was admitted into the second, by either one of two 
doorways, as it might require to be heated orcooled. In 
one of these doorways was placed an apparatus con- 
sisting of tubes of hot water, in passing through which 
the air would become as much heated as was necessary. 
In the other, it is designed to place an apparatus (the 
nature of which is not yet determined), the use of 
which will be to cool the air down from a high summer 
heat to such a temperature as may be deemed neces- 
sary. Air of the proper temperature being thus ob- 
tained, it passes up through the ceiling by several 
ranges of large apertures into a very shallow equalising 
chamber, from which it passes through the small aper- 
tures already mentioned into the room occupied by the 
representatives of the people. It is not unworthy of 
notice, that the floors of the galleries are perforated 
in the same manner as the floor of the chamber, and, 
by a communication through hollows in the walls, re- 
ceive an equally regular supply of the fresh and tem- 
pered air. 

To recapitulate—the air enters from without by a 
my of screened windows ; passes into an inner part 

f the lower chamber, being cooled or heated in its 
progress to the lower chamber, when its temperature 
requires to be modified ; ascends into the house by 
three hundred thousand small holes, increased to mil- 
lions by the covering hair-cloth; rises through the 
house at such a rate of speed that the air expired by 
each member is above his head before he takes another 
breath ; and is then drawn out of the house, through 
the ceiling, by means of the draught produced by a 
fire in a tall chimney. It is also to be observed, that 
the temperature of the air admitted is capable of being 
adjusted not only to the general character of the season, 
but to the number of persons who may be in the house, 
and that the draught can also be suited to circumstan- 
— a damper placed within the channel above the 
ceiling. 

Though the ingenious experimenter was much 
cramped, we believe, by the nature of the house in 
which he lad to operate, his views have been found to 
answer admirably well in practice. As soon as his pre- 
parations were pleted in October last, a party of 
the Life Guards, sufficient to constitute a full house, 
was introduced under the direction of their officers, 
and of the committee, and a mock rehearsal of parlia- 
mentary business was gone through, Dr Reid ad- 
dressed the house in a voice by no means eleva’ 
and was heard in every part of it. He also explod 
a quantity of gunpowder below—not so great a quantity 
as Fawkes had stored up—and instartly the tainted 
air was every where felt, nearly as soon in the galleries 
as on the floor ; thus making it appear beyond doubt 
that the supply of air, though imperceptible, was 
equable and incessant, The arrangements, which 

so satisfactory on this occasion, have been 
equally approved of since the house met only one fault 
being found, and that of a kind resembling the fault 
of oe Lightfoot in the fairy-tale, who had to trammel 
his limbs that he might not outrun his The 
extreme sonorousness of the house has said to 
give too great a prominence to the loud conversation 
carried on by the members ; it is impossible, however, 
to construct a room which shall be powerful in con- 
veying sound in a clear and distinct manner, without 
increasing at the same time the amount of noise that 
may be uced by any interrupting cause; this is a 
point which the members must arrange at them- 
selves. Perhaps it might be partially remedied by fulds 


churches, public halls, &c., and the detriment 
health occasioned by the wretched state of almost gj 
such places in respect to ventilation, are great 
standing evils. To remedy such evils, to enable n 
kind te overcome these and all such difficulties j 
their situation, and to realise the greatest advant 
which the external world is capable of giving the 
are among the first and most important objects 
science. ‘e cannot therefore conceive a scienti 
man ye in a way more honourable to hima! 
than in such experiments as those of Dr Reid, the 
rect results of which are beneficial to an extent whi 
it would be difficult fully to appreciate. 


STORY OF THE LOG OF WOOD, 
Watxrine one day with a fair and lively friend 
the sea-shore at Leith, I proposed, as my compani 
had complained of a little fatigue, that we should 
for a moment on the end of a large and fine log 
pinewood, which lay near us. Our conversation 
some time previously had been a commentary 
Shakspeare’s text, “‘ Sermons in stones, and good | 
every thing.” “ The most common piece of inanim 
matter,” said my imaginative companion, resumi 
the theme, after we were seated, “could it relatej 
history, would divulge something of interest, 
stately log, for example—how much has it not pai 
through since it grew in its native forest! Com 
continued she, “speak for it; lend it your to 
and give us the autobiography of a log of wood, 
amuse us while we rest a little.” With adl my hes 
said I. Here is the history which the poor log wi 
give of itself, if it were able to speak. . 5 fovent 

‘* Look at me, and learn from the story of my life 
instability of earthly greatness. Once, on the lofty 
of the New World, by the banks of the broad Miramid 
I flourished, a stately pine, surrounded by numb 
companions, oaks, cedars, maples, and larches, 1 
of whom raised their heads higher than mine, or wa 
their arms more widely, to sport with the p 
breeze. How many summers and winters passed¢ 
me in this situation, I cannot recollect : 1 took nos 
of time. Suffice it to say, that I went on increaiil 
in strength, in size, and, I flattered myself, in beau 
The most violent tempest injured me not ; the hott 
sun could not pierce my thick foliage, to drink up! 
moisture around my roots, The moose-deer gril 
beneath my shade, the fox moved with stealthy s 
around me; the tiger-cat and the racoon climbed 
trunk ; while the golden-winged woodpecker, andi 
thousand birds of shining plumage, reared their you 
and sounded their shrill wood-notes, among 
branches. On the banks of the mountain-stream 
side me, the otter hunted the speckled salmon, 
the wise beaver constructed his dams with a degre 
reason and skill scarcely less than human. Some 
though rarely, the Indian hunter left the print of 
moccasins on the grass that overlaid my spreall 
roots. 

The time came at , when the pride of 
forest, which my size and strength entitled me to 
myself, was to be laid low. One day, a party, 6 
sisting of fifteen or sixteen men, halted beneath 
and after casting many admiring glances on my 
and stately stem, they began to construct a tent, 
the advantage, as I thought, of enjoying the # 
of my foliage, Alas! this was a party of /uml 
that is to say, tree-fellera, who had come to spes 
usual, the winter months in the forest, in the pu 
of their vocation, After erecting their tent, the! 


berers unfolded their baggage, consisting of ax 
utensils, a cask of rum, to 


cross-cut saw, cookin, 
and pipes; witha of biscuit, pork, beef, mol 
and v bles. They had also with them two Jf 
of oxen to haul (alas!) the fallen trees out of the 
For upwards of three months, this party of lum) 
lived in their tent under my shade, cutting down 
day some of my oldest and stateliest brethren, and 
night sleeping around a large fire which they k 
in the centre of the tent, the smoke escaping ' 
large aperture in the I had to endure! 
too, such as I had never heard before, especially 
they drank of the rum, which was the first thing! 
did in the morning, and their last act at night. 
though the lumberers cut down so many trees, 
did not touch myself; and I was at first inclis 
think that this forbearance arose from a f 
gratitude for the protection my branches 
them, I was mistaken ; they spared me only > 
my fall might endanger their tent, When tht 
taken down, at the close of their lumbering exp 
then the truth was revealed to my cost. 


i merc! 


86 
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f green cloth hung at intervals along the room, tent 0 
ot without diminishing the general power of too 
ouse in conveying sound, It might be possible the 
nave those folds hanging pretty low in ordinary ¢ in 
amstances, and drawn up when a favourite or igimshese lu 
ortant speaker was addressing the house ; but hogimthe gu 
© authorise an officer to adjust a matter of the dust 
felicacy, would probably puzzle even the collectiyim gy bark 
: wisdom of the empire. tronk tc 
Seriously, the experiments of Dr Reid are of igMmisto 8 5¢ 
mense value not only to the House of Commons, jyliigad I w 
o mankind at large. The inconvenience large 
by the total disregard of acoustics in the constructigims gread y | 
mysel 
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The history of the atmosphere is no less interesting, 
when we consider its pressure upon the surface of the 
earth, or the innumerable meteoric phenomena of 
nally ad: 
venien 
the difference between mere prolonged rever- 
beration and « sustained purity of intonation. And ; om 
when the latter bas been successfully attained, th 
human voice can then pourtray itself in all its com- _ 
manding eloquence; its fall expression dwells for 
the ear; no jarring discord mars its harmony. It ppd 
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2a tree—I it with melancholy pride, and the 
tent of ~ proves it to be true--I 
100 Vv. a prize to be lef ind, The axe 


myseli, 
* This work of the lumberers had been effected, as.is 
geir custom, in winter, and now the April thaws had 
gt in, and the waters of the Miramichi were swollen 
sith the dissolved snows pouring down from the hills. 
This suits the lumberers, who require a strong moving 
jedy of water to float the timber they have cut to the 
parkets or ports where they sell or barter it. Rafts 
se constructed by floating twenty or more of the 


trees alongside other, with the ends to 
form the fore part of the raft br. in aline, and 
then bound close ther by logs p across these, 


and by binding one log to another with poles fastened 
down by withes plugged firmly into holes bored in the 
gs for the purpose. The size of the raft is increased 
iyedding log efter log, and fixing them in a similar 
mmner, 1 say Jog, for after our branches are tern 
fom us, we are deprived of the noble name of érees, 
ja log is what I am.called at this day. 
With my mutilated companions I was floated dowa 
river Mi ichi, on a raft formed in the way I 
mentioned.  lumberers accompanied our 
age down, often wading for whole days nearly up 
the neck in the stream. If a log were capable of 
rtaining a feeling se wicked as rev it might be 
gratification to think, that, what with these immer- 
ns in the cold snow-water, and what with the rum 
n to bring heat again to their limbs, these lum- 
ing tree- meet generally with a premature 
bh. But let that pass. The passage of our rafts 
own the Miramichi was a very rapid one ; and having 
gined on our way a great number of other lumbering 
ties with produce of their labours, we stopped 
the town of Chatham, on the south bank of the river. 
Here a considerable interval of inaction occurred, 
turing which I lay on the shore of the Miramichi, be- 
ghauled aground with other logs, my friends once in 
forest, and now like me passive endurers of the 
ilof.men. The lumberers still were our masters, 
often brought strangers to look at us, to whom 
descanted on our great size and other excellencies, 
ing myself, to speak the truth modestly, one of the 
tallest and thickest of the legs in our company, 
was generally pointed out by the lumberers to visit- 
and heard all the arguings—the commendations 
the one side, and the depreciations on the other— 
hat passed between our fellers and the intending pur- 
At last the chief man among the lumberers 
bday struck the palm of a visitor with his own hand 
ad, and by his exclamation, ‘‘ Done ! they are 
the money, ready tabled,” I knew that I had 
hanged m: and that I was about to be moved, 
ough whither I knew not. 
Before relating what befell me next, I may mention 
nething more about the lumberers, After selling 
he wood which they had cut and brought with such 
our to market, they began to indulge themselves 
than ever in smoking and drinking, and were to 
seen, by logs and men, dashing about in long coats, 
shy waistcoats and trousers, Hessian boots, a hand- 
rchief of many colours about their necks, a long tin- 
watch-chain, and a host of brass seals hanging from 
ue part of their dress, and an umbrella. In this at- 
Mt they strut about till their gains are expended, 
tn they again prepare for a campaign in the forest, 
merchant advancing the means for them. They 
ma wear out their constitutions. Such is the con- 
ition and character of the lumberers or tree-fellers, 
Our new possessor was master of a British vessel, 
d in the trade of transporting wood across the 
Soon after making his purchase, he began to 
Wey us by oxen to the place where his ship lay, and 
were taken one by one on board. For a long time 


tay, being swung by pullies into a dark hole in the 
tom of the vessel, into which light was only occa- 
tally admitted through a small aperture at the top. 
hot pretend to aver that this was any great in- 
Wenience to me; for, though I still retained, to a 

extent, my consciousness and sensibility, I had 


ty of lumt incessant craving for moisture, for light, and 
ng down Rourishment (or carbon, if you will), which pos- 
me constantly when I grew and Rourished 
h they k en of the waving forest. 

escaping lis perhaps worthy of remark, that I was 
endure Dm ¥" into the hold of the ship without further 
especially lation, it was not so with many other logs. They 
rst thing as they told me afterwards, before a great 
at night. § olving saw, and cut into pieces of various sizes ; 
any treet, a" which they were known by the name of deals, 
frst and so My great size saved me from 
eo division of my bulk, and reserved me for some yet 
inches aff n fate, the hoid of the ship, though we 
ne only t rather crowded, we enjoyed the rocking of the 
When that on our passage, being reminded by it of the 
ring exped it time when we swung to and fro in the wind. 
ost. 


in.| sandy shove at Leith, How long I m 


ter this, I only got occasional glimpses of the light 


The passage, however, was speedily over, and the ship 
came to @ stop by the wharf-crowded shores of the 
Clyde, at Greenock ; from.this busy mart of commerce, 
I was soon transferred to a small vessel, by which I 
wes brought. by a canal aesoss the country to the Firth 
of Forth. And here you see me landed on the flat 
remain in this 
linglorious situation, I cannot tell, At. present, you 
a log once the pride of an American forest, on which 
birds of the plumage were wont to rest— 
when I inform you that I am a seat for porters and 
sailors Pog: of employment, and a footstool to every 
passer by.” 

My companion smiled at this fanciful autobiegraphy 
of the log, and wished she could learn for what pur- 
pose it had been.picked out from other pieces of tim~- 
ber, and laid aside. Her wish was gratified, for before 
we moved from the spot, a respectable ship-builder of 
my acquaintance came up, followed by several men, 
and a waggon. ‘ Noble mast this will make, don’t 
you think ?” was the ship-builder’s remark, after ex- 
changing compliments, ‘ Excellent,” was my reply. 
As we turned to resume our walk, my companion 
observed to me, “ I am glad, after all, that the log is 
not to be cut te pieces. In a short time it will raise 
its head heaven-wards, as proudly and much more 
than ever. it did on the far-off slopes of Mira- 
mi 


may judge of the state of my feelings—the feelings of |, 


venturers cap have no living. That foreigners come 
pass thecity round about, in Southwark, Westminster,, 
Temple-Bar, Holborn, St Martin’s-le-Grand, St John’s 


‘Street, Aldgate, Tower Hill, and S¢ Catherine's ; and 


forestall the market, so that no good thing, for. 
them, cometh to the market, which are the causes 
that Englishmen want and starve, whilst foreigners. 
live in abundance and pleasure. That the Dutche. 


painted 

hese accusations.throw some light on the commercial. 
condition at this time, Preparatory to this comme 
tion, one John Lincoln, a broker, engaged Dr Bell, 
to inflame the peop magnifying the grievances 
under which they laboured, The on i 
and took these words for his text; ‘ The heavens to 


‘Fight for your country,’ 
that by the laws of God they were justified, and there- 
fore it was their duty to clear the city of strangers, 
t they ted foreigners as passed along 
treets; for which offence, on the 28th of April, Stephen 


STATE OF CRIME IN THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 
THERE are people who are continually exclaiming 
that the world is beeoming daily worse, that there is 
now far more crime than-ever there was. Those who 
are thus affected will find some useful statistical facts 
on the “ progress of crime” in the following state- 
ment, which we quote from the “ London Magazine 
and Journal of Educational Institutions,” for Febru- 
ary last :— 

In the earlier periods of our histery, during the 
times of the Saxons, the predominant crimes of the 
age were of an atrocious character. Assassinations, 
the plundering of whole towns and districts, and bare- 
faced perjuries, were offences of ordinary occurrence 
by persons of condition, The punishment of delin- 
quents was either shockingly cruel, or strangely in- 
consistent with medern notions of penal justice. The 
horrible torture of burning out the eyes was not only 
inflicted for delinquency, but sometimes merely to in- 
capacitate a rival. Although theft to the amount of 
twelve pence was a capital offence, yet the taking away 
life might be commuted fora pecuniary penalty. This 
varied with the rank of the sufferer. For the murder 
of the king the penalty was 30,000 th s—about 
L.800; for a prince, one-half; for an alderman, an 
earl, or a bishop, 8000 thrymsas ; for a thane, 2000 ; 
and for a ceorl, or churl, supposed by some writers 
to have been a slave, 260. This account, given by 
Wade, in his History of the Middle and Working 
Classes, may appear somewhat at variance with the 
generally received opinion of the Saxon character ; 
but the statement is supported by Turner. Some of 
the Saxon monarchs maintained better order—Alfred, 
for instance ; but these were exceptions to the general 
character of the Saxon kings, who were generally too 
much engaged in war to atvend to the domestic govern- 
ment of the country. After the Conquest, this state 
of things was somewhat improved ; but in 1425, an act 
of Parliament was passed, in which it is recited, that 
* many evils, as murders, robberies, and man-slaugh- 
ters, have been committed heretofore in the city, by 
night and by day, and people have been beaten and 
evil entreated, and divers other misehances have be- 
fallen, against the king’s peace ; it is therefore enjoined 
that none be so hardy as to be found going or wander- 
ing about the streets of the city after curfew tolled at 
St Martin’s-le-Grand, with sword or buckler, or other 
arms, for doing mischief, or whereof evil suspicion 
might arise; nor any in any other manner, unless he 
be a great man, or other lawful person of good repute, 
or their certain messenger, having their warrants to 
go from one to another, with lanthern in hand.” How 
far this statute was effectual, we have no means of de- 
termining with certainty ; but this and similar provi- 
sions could have had but little effect in checking the 
disorders they were intended to prevent, since we read 
continually, about this period, of the disturbances that 
took place in the city, occasioned generally, i 
by the “ apprentices and serving men.” 
Scott, in his “ Fortunes of Nigel,” has given an excel- 
lent description of the manner ia which a riot fre- 


many that really occurred, and frequently too, is 
taken from Lambert's History of London, and will 
give the of the state of the metro- 
polis at this period ;— 

“ A serious commotion broke out in Lendon, in the 
year 1517. The rioters consisted of the a ntices, 
servants, watermen, and priests, and the foreigners 
were the objects of their illegal ing. The com- 
plaints against these men, as set forth iu Hall's Life 
of Henry VIII. were, ‘that there were such num- 
bers of 4 a employed as artificers, that the Nnglish 
could get no work, That the English merghants had 
little to do, by reason the hant-strangers bring 
in all silks, cloths of gold, wine, oil, iron, &c. that 
ne man almost buyeth of an Bnuglishman. They also 
export s0 much wool, tiv, aud lead, that English ad- 


uently commenced ; the following account of one of | 27 


Studley, Stephen Betts, and some others, who were 
principals, were committed by the lord mayor to pri-+ 
citizens inten on -day following, to destroy 
oll in the city, or its 
liberties. The king’s council hearing of this 

Cardinal Wolsey sent for the mayor, and advised him 
to be on his guard, and prevent the like disturbances 
for the future. To effect which, he summoned the 
aldermen, about four o’clock in the afternoon preced- 
ing May-day, to meet him at Guildhall immediately. 
The assembly being met, they, with the ap 

of the cardinal, came to the following ution :— 
That every man should be commanded to shut up his 
doors, and keep his servants within. In consequence 
of which, an order was made and published by the al- 
derman of each respective ward, that no man, after 
nine o’clock, should stir out of hishouse, but keep his 
doors shut and his servants within till nine o’clock in 
the morning, Before this order was properly dis- 
persed, it unluckily happened that Sir John Mundy, 
in his way home, was rudely treated by two young 
men, playing at bucklers in Cheap, one of whom he 


man, crying 
Clubs!’ on which so great a body assembled with 
clubs and other weapons, that the alderman was put 
to flight, These were increased by a number of serv- 
ing men, watermen, and others; and by eleven o'clock 
at night, there assembled in Cheap about 700, and in 
St Paul’s churchyard 300. They proceeded in a body 
to the Compter, which they broke open, and released 
the rioters who had been committed there by the mayor 


for assaulting foreigners; after which they went to 
Newgate, and took out Studley aud Betts, committed 
for like offence. A 


proclamation was issued by 

the mayor and sheriffs, in the king’s name, but with- 
out effect. The mob increasing, they threw sticks 
and stones at many strangers as they passed, particu- 
larly one Nicholas Dennis, a serjeant-at-arms, who, 
being much wounded, cried out, ‘ Down with them.’ 
This heightening their resentment, they broke the 
windows and doors of the houses in St Martin’s-le- 
Grand, and plundered the house of one Mewtas, a 
Frenchman, in Leadenhall Street, whom they intended, 
had they met with him, to have destroyed. Early in 
the morning they dispersed, from an apprehension of 
being overpeuwered by the forees preparing to march 
into the city, under the command of the Earls of 
Shrewsbury and Surrey. In this time, by the dili- 
gence of the mayor, 300 of them were taken and 
committed to the Tower, Newgate, and the Compters; 
and about five o'clock in the morning the riot sub- 
sided. Among those committed to the Tower was 
Dr Bell, for preaching his seditious sermon. A com- 
of oyer and terminer was immediately made 
out for the trials of the offenders. On their arraiga- 
ment they pleaded Not Guilty, and their trials were 
postponed. The commissioners appointed for this pur- 
pose were, the Lord Mayor, the l of Surrey, and 
the Duke of Norfolk, who eame into the city escorted 
by 1300 men ; and the prisoners, to the amount of 
8, some men, some lads not exceeding fourteen 
years of age, were b t through the city, tied with 
ropes. On the first day, John Lincoln and several 
others were indicted and found guilty ; and the next 
day thirteen were condemned to be drawn, hanged, 
and quartered, For this purpose, and to strike a 
ter terror, ten pair of gallows were set up at the 
places :— Aldgate, Bianchapeiton, Grass 
Street, Oppesste each Compter, Newgate, 
St Martin's, Aldersgate, and Bishopsgate, They were 
made to run on wheels, for the better convenience of 
removing them to such places as might be properly 
adapted tor the execution of so many moter. Some 
little time after sentence was passed, Lancoin, Sherwin, 
and the wwo brothers named Betts, were drawn upow 
hurdles to the staudard im Cheapside. The first was 
executed ; but as the others were near berg turced 


| 
| 
me in a few minutes—such is the dexterity which 
these lumbering wretches acquire—my leafy honours, 
nt hodliithe groweh of unnumbered years, were laid low 
the dust. My breaches were lopped off one by one, 
park stripped off, from one end of my headless men bring over ison, timber, and leather, ready ma- 
ec aie to the other, and my naked stem hewn nearly nufactured, and nails, locks, baskets, cupboards, s 
uare form. Ropes were then attached to me, 
or ina Twas dragged by the oxen through the forest to | 
open space, where a thousand other trees were 
:ructigiialread y lying, reduced to the same branchless condition | 
| 
eat anf 
res the Lord of Heaven ; but the earth is given to the 
nities children of men,’ From whence the doctor showed, 
— that, as this land was given to Englishmen, and as 
¢ the birds defend their nests, so ought Englishmen te 
jects cherish and maintain themselves, and to hunt and 
hind | drive out aliens, for the good of the commonwealth, 
1, thed 
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MITT. @xecuted his | laws with 
severity that 72,000 “great and Hetty 
were put to death during his reign.” Bi. Sen 
even in Fliagheth ’s reign, “rogues were up 
apace ;” an t there was not “one year commonly 
wherein 300 or 400 of them were not devoured and 
eaten up by the gallows in one place and another.” 
In spite of these san, sanguinary punishments, the country | 
ants ued In a dreadful state of disorder, Every part 
of the Aipgdopy wns infested with robbers and idle 
bonds, who, refusing to labour, lived by plunder- | 
Hee “The peaceable inhabitants; and, often strolling | 
yt hy rn in bodies of 300 or 400, they at- 
the sheepfolds and dwellings of 
Jaws and police were totally inade- 
these ruthless spirits, who, by render- 
fig Vac property and persons insecure, checked the 
of the country. The cause of these 
y'be partly traced to the changes which 
taken place in society ; the abolition of 
Wiens was undoubtedly both just and beneficial ; 
but the transition of a large body of people, still com- 
ous and uninstructed, from bondage 
to free labour, was naturally attended ‘with transitory 
eonfusion. These statements will enable 
& reader to mgke a comparison between the state of 
former periods and its state at present. 


ee THE WOLF, THE FOX, AND THE ASS. 
fn find th the admirable fable, translated from the 


tle volume, en entitled Flowers of 
lately 


elegant Wood engravings, and 
ed L by Vizetelly, Branston, and Co., London.} 
410%, 28 ‘kin of the beasts, made a law, that no beast 
Tawful cause, do any hurt to 
gadehoutd come once a-year to court, to confess, and be 
ed op-punished, according to his deserts. Now it 
ed that the Wor and the Fox were going thither 
er, and overtaking the Ass on the road, said to him, 
“ ther, and it certainly must 
jvtmore tedious to you than to ourselves, because 
of your slow pace; but we can save the trouble of going 
thither think fit. Let us three confess ourselves to 
“and send our absolutions to court, attested 
by: two.of us'as witnesses.” 
liked. the into a clover fiel 
ud the Fox thus confessed himself first :—* It 
‘as: T was going, one night, through a 2. 
is fond crowing, disturbed all the 
3 at which I 


were very angry. it off his 
then,. that the stench of his dead body 

t be offensive to the Hens, I ate himup. Neverthe- 

it’ Happened, three days after, as I was going by the 
tame village; those very Hens spied me ; and, instead of 
for the great kindness I had done them, 

ba oul Parieser, murderer!’ Then I, in defence of 
oy Snes killed three of them ; and, lest they should 
haveéstunk and offended the neighbourhood, ate them up 
too, This is alk. 1 have done ; for which I now await your 


enc 
“tne Ware thereupon expressed hiniself thus :—“ You 
havevindeéd Offended against the letter of our monarch’s 
but, not against the of it; since your inten- 
were honourable, to take care of the quiet of men, 
your in jored reputation: If, therefore, 
will promise never to be Se again in killing any 
yl vote for your absolution.” is the Fox readily 
the Ass joined in-opinion with the Wor, who 
bew began his confession 
Pa Twas One day walking along, I saw a Sow tram- 
down the corn of a poor t, and tearing it uy 
ould n + themselves out e mire ; 80 

at t mischief she did the 
of motherly duty, killed and 
steer ap ) Bhree days after, cing to go again the 
that. those Pigs were grown very 
thet, through want of their mother’s 
thitk,'t certaint die a languishing death, I put 
an enc to their miseries, and ate them up too. This is 

all I have to confess.” 


> any 


instant] ed in this manner :—* Though 
ot both mother and children, and 
ab hasesentat first sight that you have heinously 
dagainat the luw, of our king, yet I see, neverthe- 
taaoact intentions were good ; to prevent mischief 
upon Men, to stir up a mother to her daty, 

and compassion to her m ble 
virtues that.no Jaw can de- 

on absglved.” To w 

see “Ass then Sie his confession :—* You both know,” 
that it is tot'in my nature to do hurt to other 
beastanor to'shed blood ; and, merefore, you ex- 
from me ; but, 


Now cared him, one win- 

ter, to an intl, where he was to li aad | 
came to the door, the t a pair 

thst bie dissy choos t not soil the house ; so 

them without, and me 


ing “of 

quences of this action; and that-«o 
asac 
the winter, 


it, 
I say, 


reyerend 
“man, by being thas Wea of his hay in 
the next day continuing his road without 
a cough, and a a that 


7 and to be an to others.” With that 


he leaped upon him, and tore out his throat, and the Fox 
and he immediately ate him up. 


MORAL. 
Knaves can always find reasons for their own 


STANZAS. 

I love thee! I have sought to quell 
That hopeless love in vain ; 

And now we part, I may not ask 
To look on thee again! 

I dare not trust my tearful eye 
To meet that ed 

Which shone in happier days for me, 
But never more may shine! 

Like some sweet tone of music, oft 
I seem thy voice to hear; 

And then I look around, and start 
To find thou art not near! 

Thy smile was to my early youth 
As sun-light to the flower ; 

And thou art gone, o’er other hearts 
Its treasured rays to pour! 

The twilight of my soul is come, 
Ere yet my youth is o’er ; 

Its garlands all lie withered—dead— 
To crown my brow no more! 

Farewell! I linger yet to speak 
The last—/ast word to thee ; 

Whose image graven on my heart, 
Till Death's cold grasp, must be! 

Forget me! as a withered flower 
Upon the waters cast ; 

Thy memory in my soul shall dwell 
Like tones of music past! 


THE PAST. 

Let those who have in Fortune's lap 
Been softly nursed, repine 

At days of childhood past and gone— 
Their sorrows are not mine. 

Let those whose boyish days were free 
From every ill and care, 

Regret their flight in pensive mood, 
Their griefs | cannot share. 

Let those whose youth in pleasant years, 
Untroubled, swift went by, 

With aching heart sigh o’er the past— 
With them I cannot sigh. 

Let those whom now in manhood’s prime 
No cares of peace bereave, 

Lament the rapid pace of time— 
With them I cannot wave, 

The ret t of childhood’s years 
To me no pleasure brings 

Nor are my thoughts of boyish days, 
The thoughts of pleasant things. 

My youth was crossed, nor on my prime 
Does better fortune shine, 

Then why should such a luckless wight 
O’er the dull past repine? 

No, speed thee, Time, speed on, speed on, 
Thy haste I would not slack, 

Still less, believe me, honest 
I wish to see thee back. 

Speed on, speed on, then, to thy goal 
Yet still with swifter wing, 

From me thou cans’t take nought away 
Whatever thou may’st bring. 

Scotsman, 1836. 
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CURIOUS FACTS RESPECTING THE CUCKOO, 

The cuckoo never builds a nest for herself, but her eggs 
into the habitation of another, to whom it confides the care of 
bringing forth its progeny. This kindness it was formerly, and 
in many places, is, believed, the young cuckoo repays by devour- 
ing its fostering mother. But this certainly is an error. The 
disappearance of the foster-nestlings from the nest in which a 
cuckoo is hatched, is more satisfactorily accounted for by the ob- 
servations of the late Dr Jenner, to whom the world was in- 
debted for the inestimable discovery of vaccination. ‘‘ On the 
18th of June 1787,” says he, ‘‘ I examined the nest of a hedge- 

accentor modularis), which then contained a cuckoo and 

ws’ eggs. On examining it the day following, 

the bird had hatched ; Re eee young 
cuckoo and one The nest was placed so near the 
pane of a hedge, that I vould distinctly see what was going 
forward in it ; and, to my great astonishment, I saw the young 


wings, contrived to the. Med. back, and, making a 
en by elevating its elbows, clambered back- 


which these parts seem to possess, seemed y 
pensate the want of sight, which as yet it was destitute of. I 
put in an egg, and this, by a similar process, wascon- 


veyed to the edge of the nest and thrown out. These experiments 


since repeated several times, ham 
found the young cuckoo disposed to actin th 
in Solled te anton it somrétian 


welve 
then back assumes the shape" 

It sometimes happens (which disproves Pliny’s ordeal that 
two cuckoos’ eggs are deposited in the same nest, and then the 
young produced from ane of them {must Tw. 
cuckoos and one hedge-sparrow were hatched in the same nest, 
and one hedge-sparrow’s egg remained unhatched. In a few hous 
afterwards a contest began between the cuckoos for the posses. 
sion of the nest, which continued undetermined until the ~ 
afternoon, when one.of them, which wassomewhat 

size, turned out the other, together with the young hhedge-spur 
row and the unhatched egg. The com’ ts alternately ap. 
peared to have the advantage, as each catried the other several 
times to the 
by the weight of the burthen ; fill 

the strongest prevailed, ‘and cheefwards 
hedge-sparrow.”— Architecture @f Birds, || 


‘IS WAR PROFITABLE 
War is a source of advantage and profit only t the 


ind@ividuak 
whom it employs. Whatever ad’ 
viduals, are entirely at the expense of the Sissy pd 
therefore a pubtio | The arhount of thesinsual fn: compa 


nation,” says Dr Hamilton of preries ¥ 
of the labour and of 
of its soil, its manufactures. 

that may be annually ie 

forts enjoyments of life, or y 

both individual and national eapital ; thus ther 
of the country. Whatever increases this tends to cmig 

the nation: whatever diminithes it tends 
tion.” Now, as war diminishes this fund, {th dene 
impoverish the nation. In time of war, sapaimaenaill portion 
of the inhabitants withd from tive industry, but they 
have to be maintained at the expense of the industrious. ‘The 
are employed in fighting, which is seldom, if ever, productireg 
any pecuniary or vendible mee They had as well, in oe 
point of view far better, been paid to pA ata We strpyett 

them at the expense of our industry, 

lises itself in no vendible commodity. Nor is this all Wet all, We risk 
them with the implements of war, which, in modern times; 
both very complicated and expensive. The labour, therefore, of 
all those who prepare these implements of war, though it is gain 
to them, is lost to the community. Nor fs this‘all that the natitn 
loses by engaging in hostilities. It is an object, of war to seis 
and destroy the property of the enemy. The enemy, in retum, 
attempts to seize and destroy our property; ‘and to a greater tr 
less extent, they succeed. Jn every war commercial 
nations, t ; and what we lose in that 


oppressed 
arious cfforts, 
it up hy the 


va 


p at sea are fi 
manner is 0 much of the capital of the country ‘destroyed = the 
ce of insuring only transfers the loss from) one han« to w- 
other: it does not, and can not,. hat, 1988, Nor is this 
loss compensated by the prizes we tak enemy : for the 
service, is generally equal to the prizes. t bas 
doubted whether privateering turns out profitatls 
adventure. ‘‘ On the whole,” says Dr we canm 
hesitate to pronounce, that war is theabsyp mast dlestrus 
tive of human measures ; that it Pee upon the ca 
quering, as well as upon the conquered 
are often frivolous, seldom attained, hep, attained, 
advantageous ; that many burdens 7 constant attendant 
and these not confined to the om p> 


terity.” 
HAVING A COACH AND HIRING ALOACH. 

One curious branch ot te Dr 
Oracle, relates to the expenses of keeping ey-coaches by 
the proprietors, and the expense of hiring fiem by the pubtk 
Calculations are entered into which show, that,before a hackng 
coachman makes a farthing profit, he must earn thirteen rary if 
per diem. The difference between hi fring » hatktiéy conch 
using it as much as a private carriage is even used, is: set 
saved. For L.100 it iscalculated that a perews all 
use of a hackney coach, that he is ever likely f 
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Or this series of new and cheap publications, the 
now appeared :— 
For Parents and Teachers. 

INFANT EDUCATION, between Two’ Bie 
forming a complete Directory for instituting and, manaxing oF 
Seminaries called Infant Schools, and also for the guislance 
private individuals who have the charge of Childten at that 
riod of life. Price ls. 6d. sewed, and 25, cloth boards. ..,) 


For use in Schools and.for Private Jnabruction.. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: Tue Laws or Matisr at 
Motion.—This treatise forms the first départment of study ia 
Natural Philosophy, and it is of Oyo ~ 
rsons should be exercised in it before 
ches. MECHANICAL ARD mack 
be 


published as a Second Boo! 

INTRODUCTION to the Price 
Is. cloth boards or bound.—Of this work ten nd copies Aes 

conducted on an i: oh 

HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE and nd its RESUURCE 
Price 2s. sewed, and 2s. 6d. cloth boards 

HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUA and ‘and LITERAL 
TURE. Price 2s. sewed, and 2s. 6d. cloth 

RUDIMENTS of CHEMISTRY. By DrD. Bi 


on Chemistry, Edinburgh.. Price .sewed,, and Js. 
boards or bound. : 

ELEMENTS of PLANE GROMETRY, acdotding to 
and improved from Pua yrain’s edition. Price 25. 
2s. 6d. boards or bound.—This is the cheapest and most compl 
edition of Euclid ever published. °° 

ELEMENTS of DRAWING, and with. 


rections for Sketching from Nature. 
London. Price 1s. 34. sewed, and Ts. Gl t 
For the study and amilsénient of 
EXEMPLARY and INSTRUCTIVE BIOGRAPHY: 
28. 3d. sewed, 2s. 9d. plain boards. Boards ide 


Published by W. and R. ee 
al}: Bookse}lers in town ‘ad 


Lonpow : Published, with pormitssiotr 
Ona, Paternoster 


ho 


Row. sold by all booksellers aud 
men.—Printed by Bra:tt-ery amd Evans, Whitefriars. 
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off, a reprieve came from the king, to the unifersg? pogr@the, night in Hie a 
joy of the 4 wHhoyt hargif@ of food:\so fhat4 ate ra 
| The Police of count Wade, was ex Huck in | Shoes.» -Thit ner 
1 H da ‘@n think a ed. The si awit’ Bear an 
imi 7 inst the letter of the ls heu is sid, with 
n of criminal pu t; for re ofily the domg hinrt to beasts, and otike offeat- dep pression seems for} by 
ne gerous Consey’| nature witBjthe desigh of giving more secure th, 
t have 
ave bro 
flects on this, cannot but be of my epinion—which 
is, that the Ass largely deserves to die. Cousin WoLr, 
what say you to this matter ?” “1,” said the Woxr, “am 
of opinion, that, by reason of the ill consequences that 
: 
enga, 
perso 
duty 
with 
often 
pure 
sult 
the ¢ 
that 
kind] 
far f 
: they. 
the o 
cour: 
cours 
: feren 
the se 
possil 
frienc 
In 
be ob 
there 
Most 
the r 
time 
prete: 
accor 
of du 
ing 
man, 
“ispos 
| all me 
and 
is alw 
tells 
beean 
justif 
Priet) 
suc 
cuckoo, though 0 lately hatched, in the act of turning out the Man | 
young hedge-sparrow. The mode of accomplishing this was very | thoug 
curious: the little animal, with the assistance of its rump and | — 
| wards with it up the sideof the nest till it reached the top, where, late r 
g for a moment, it threw off its load with a jerk, and quite shoul 
gaged it from the nest. It remained in this situation for a be the 
time, feeling about with the extremities of its wings, as if , 
convinced whether the business was properly exeouted, and Which 
dropped into the nest again. With these, the extremities oF WEE Cnsci 
wings, I have often seen it examine, as it were, an egg and 
by them. In short, my master and his host found them- teh ¢ 
selves so well in the chimney-corner, that they never 


